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THE BAYONET CHARGE. 


Nor a sound, not a breath, 
All as silent ax death, 
As we stand on the steep in our bayonet’s shine; 
All ia tumult below— 
Surging friend, surging foe; 
But not a hair’s-breadth moves our adamant line— 
Waiting so grimly. 


The battie-«moke tifts 
From the valley, and drifts 
Round the hill, where we stand like a pall for the world; 
And a gilupee now and then 
Shows the billows of men, 
In whose black boiling surge we are soon to be hurled— 
Redly and dimly. 


There's the word! Ready all! 
See the eerried points fall— 
The grim horizontal so bright and so bare! 
Then the other word —Ha! 
We are moving! Huzza! 
We enrff the burnt powder, we plunge in the glare— 
Rushing to glory! 
Down the hill, ap the glen, 
O’er the bodies of men, 
Then on, with a eheer, to the roaring redoubt! 
Why «tumble so, Ned? 
No answer. He's dead! 
And there’s Dutch Peter down, with his life leaping out, 
Crimson and gory! 


Ont on! Do not think 
Of the felling, but drink 
Of the mad, living cataract-torrent of war! 
On! on! let them feel 
The cold vengeance of steel! 
Catch the Caytein—he's hit! "Tiss eeratch—nothing more! 
Forward forever! 


Huzzat Here's the trench! 
In and ont of it! Wrench 
From the jaws of the cannon the guerdon of Fame! 
Charge! charge! with a yell, 
Like the shriek of a shell— 
Over the abatis, on through the curtain of flame! 
Back again? Never! 


The rampars! "Ti crossed— 
Tt w lost! 
No—another dash now and the glacis is won! 
flaxza! What a dust! 
Hew them down! Cut and thrust! 
\, T--p~a-r! breve iads, for the red work is done— 
Victory! victory! 


lt is ours! 


There's a sul: in the tight. 
In the glad morning light, 
I stand on the works, looking back there, with pain, 
Where the Geath-dew of war 
Staloe the daisy’s white star, 
And God's broken images scatter the plain. 
Husht, Do not speak to me! 


——— 
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UNION ALONG THE WHOLE 
LINE, 


J es divisions in the Union ranks are, as 
. we have been always sure they would be, 
healed. Mr. Fxemonr has withdrawn his name 
from the canvass in a letter far from magnani- 
mous. Mr, Cocmrays has taken strong ground 
against the Chicago principles and candidates. 
But much more important is the fact that Mr. 
Crase, Mr. Wane, and Mr. Wixrer Davis 
have weived their differences with the Admin- 
istration upon certain points of policy, and rec- 
ognizing that there are, and can be, but two 
parties in this contest, are devoting themselves 
earnestly to the triumph of the Union and the 
Government as represented by Apranam Lix- 
co.y and ANDREW JOHNSON. 

This frunk and hearty union for the sake of 
union is but one of the innumerable auguries 
of snceess which are every where revealing 
themselves. The doubt of a few weeks since 
has entirely disappeared. The uncertainty has 
been utterly dissipated by the Chicago Conven- 
tion and its eandidates—one of whom is an hon- 
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est and confessed secessionist, while the other 
looks for his support to the party which either 
stities or excuses the rebellion. 
Until the Chicago party made their plattorm 
1nd nominations there was a chance, although 
not much hope, that they might take the path 


ly great leader would have seen 
niy possible way to success; and the 
1¢ public mind a few weeks since 
Aros e uncertainty whether they would 
do this If Done 


ras had been living the Chi- 
cago Convention would not have been managed 
by the men who controlled it, nor would it have 
hoped to carry « Presidential election by ap- 
pealing ational cowardice and relying upon 
national disgrace. The nomination of Mr. 
PENDLETON, an extreme State-Sovereignty man, 
was the victory of Joux C. Catnoun over Ax- 
prew Jacxsox, of Nullification over Union ; 
and in surrendering to the ghost of Cannoun 
nd the threats of South Carolina, the Chi- 
cago party, usurping the name of Democracy, 
surrendered the Nation, the Union, and the 
Government 
It was evident that the public mind would be 
relieved by the action of the Convention. If 
by any miracle it should pronounce for a more 


vigorous war and for the emancipation policy, 
sa ground of permanent peace, and nominate 
» man like General Drx, any loyal man, as we 





ive before said, would feel that the canvass 
was only a generous rivalry of patriotism. Yet | 

ich an action as this was no more to be rea- 

sonably expected from a Conve tion officered 

end managed as the Chicago assembly was sure 
| 


than fidelity to the Union 
was tu be expected in Davis or Toomas, Still ! 


to be—and as it was 


————— —— 


there were many who loved the Democratic 
name, and who hoped against hope. But when 
the Chicago party met, declared their principles, 
and nominated their candidates, the situation 
was so plain, the consequences of their success 
so palpable, that no man who did not believe 
Davis to be in the right could possibly support 
the Chicago action. It was at once evident that 
all old Democrats who valued the Government 
more than party must vote for the candidates 
who represented the unconditional maintenance 
of the Government; while all old Republicans, 
however they might differ upon points of policy 
with the President, could not fail to see that 
either he mi:s* be re-elected or the Government 
would be overthrown. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that M‘CyE1- 
LAN’s and Penpieton’s chances have been de- 
creasing ever since they were nominated. The 
case is too plain. Nobody denies that there are 
men at the North who wish well to the rebellion 
—men who, with Mr. Penpieton, deny the 
right of the Government to enforce the laws— 
men who would willingly raise a counter-revolu- 
tion to secure the success of Davis and his con- 
federates—and nobody denies that all such per- 
sons are ardent supporters of M‘Cieciay and 
Penpieton. Bat the mass of the American 
people do not wish well to the rebellion—they 
do believe that the Government has the right 
and the power to maintain itself, and they do 
not desire a counter-revolution to help Davis. 
And as they are now shut up to a choice be- 
tween Lrxcomn and Jomyson and M‘CLEeLiLan 
and Penpieton, seeing in the two first-named 
men whom the rebellion and all its apologists 
bitterly hate, and in the last two men whom the 
friends of the rebellion ardently support, they 
are in doubt no longer, and are as sure of vic- 
tory as SueRtpan was when he attacked Earty. 








CANT. 

Generat Swerman is as terrible a fighter 
with the pen as with the sword; and it is an 
instructive commentary upon our progress in 
the art of war to compare his letter to the Mayor 
of Atlanta with that of the other General Sner- 
MAN at Port Royal in the beginning of the strug- 
gle. 
The rebel Generals have canted throughout 
the conflict as lustily as the Northern Copper- 
heads. From Beavrecarn’s “‘ Booty and Beau- 
{;” proclamation before the first Bull Run bat- 
tle, down to Hoon’s charge of ‘‘ studied and un- 
generous cruelty,” there has been a steady stream 
of cant from the mouths of the rebel civil chiefs 
and military leaders, as well as from all their 
friends at the North and in Europe. 

The war has been described as ‘‘fratricidal,” 
“sanguinary,” “inhuman,” ‘‘terrible.” Of 
course it is. All war is. And how fearful, 
therefore, is their responsibility who begin it. 
The Copperhead orators and papers are very 
fond of this strain. If Smenman wins a vic- 
tory, or Suerman, or Farracut, or Grant, 
these people fall to shedding tears and bemoan- 
ing the families made wretched. Tears enough 
must indeed be shed, hearts broken, and homes 
desolated so long as the war lasts. Why, then, 
do not these canting Mawworms entreat their 
friends the public enemies to lay down their 
arms and give us peace? If the Copperhead 
heart is so wrung with the misery of wounded 
soldiers and wretched families, let it urge the 
deluded men who are resisting the Government 
which never harmed them to submit to the laws 
which they themselves helped to make. 

When the haughty leaders of the rebels threat- 
ened the country before the attack on Sumter, 
when they declared that if they could not have 
their own way they would overthrow the Gov- 
ernment and dissolve the Union, why did not 
these plaintive Copperheads hiss them down, 
and recount to them the horrors of the war which 
they were provoking? Insterd of that they told 
the friends of the Union and the Constitution 
that if they did not submit to the menaces of 
those leaders, they, the loyal men, would be re- 
sponsible for the bloodshed! That 1s to say, if 
you awake and find a ruffi . with his hand at 
your wife’s throat, you are guilty, if in the strug- 
gle she 1s hurt. 

That is the contemptible cant which crops out 
in the Chicago platform, and in all the harangues 
and papers of the Chicago party. The war is 
shocking, they say, and ought to stop. Cer- 
tainly it ought, and when those who began it 
choose to stop fighting it will end. Meanwhile 
the American people will fight them — spell- 
ing fight as SHeRripan is reported to spell it, 
**f-i-g-h-t, kill”—until they do choose to stop. 

General SurrMan says to the Mayor of At- 
lanta what every true heart in the land con- 
firms and approves: ‘* War is cruelty and you 
ean not refine it: and those who brought war 
on our country deserve all the curses and male- 
dictions a people can pour out..,... You might as 
well appeal against the thunder-storm as against 
these terrible hardships of war. They are in- 
evitable, and the only way the people of Atlanta 
can hope once more to live in peace and quiet 
at home is to stop this war, which can alone b> 
done by admitting that it began in error and i 
perpetuated in pride...... Now that war comes 

home to you you feel very different—you depre- 


| cate its horrors, but did not feel them when you 


sent car-loads of soldiers and ammunition, and 
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moulded shell and shot to carry war into Kene | fally eround the altar of our common country, and lay t!.. 


tucky and Tennessee, and desolate the homes 
of hundreds and thousands of good people who 
only asked to live in peace at their old homes 
and under the Government of their inheritance 
eosces I want peace, and believe it can only be 
reached through Union and war, and I will 
ever conduct war purely with a view to perfect 
and early success.” 

So in his reply to Hoon’s canting talk about 
“cruelty” General Suexman says: ‘Talk thus 
to the marines but not to me, who have seen 
these things...... If we must be enemies, let us be 
men and fight it out as we propose to-day, and 
not deal in such hypocritical appeals to God and 
humanity.” 

Fighting is bad enough under any circum. 
stances, but canting is a great deal worse. 





A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 


Mr. James Gururre, one of the makers of 
the Chicago platform, asks, in a late speech in 
Indiana, “Who dares say that we shall not 
have peace upon the basis of the integrity of the 
Federal Union ?” 

Mr. Georce H. Pexpieron, who, with Gen- 
eral Georce B. M‘CLetvax, stands upon Mr. 
Gururie’s platform, and for whom, as Vice- 
President of the United States, Mr. Gururre 
intends to vote, is the man who dares to say it. 
Mr. Penpieton says frankly: ‘‘If your differ- 
ences are so great that you can not or will not 
reconcile them, then, gentlemen, let the seced- 
ing States depart in peace.” 

That is peace upon the basis of the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Mr. Guruem is answered 
by his own candidate. 





NO ESCAPE, 


THERE are some supporters of the Chicago 
nominations who say that it is unfair to charge 
them with practical disunionism. ‘They declare 
that they =re as good Union men as are to be 
found. They point to M‘CLEeLLan’s letter, and 
insist that it is a Union letter. 

But these gentlemen will remember that 
Breckrrivce called himself very loudly ‘‘a 
Union man” in 1860. His supporters were in- 
dignant if they were charged with want of fideli- 
ty to the Union; and they declared that they 
were, in fact, the only National party. 

So to claim to be a Union man is not enough. 
And if any voter sincerely believes that the 
Union ought to be and can be maintained, and 
the authority of the Government re-established 
over the whole country, and that the war should 
be prosecuted until that result is achieved, how 
ean he conscientiously support a nomination 
which, to say the least, is only half-way for the 
Union? Suppose General M‘Cieivan could be 
separated from his supporters, and their leaders, 
and their platform, and their policy—which 
comprise all the disunion elements in the coun- 
try—how can he be torn from his companion 
upon the ticket? Mr, Rozert C. Wixtirorp 
kicks over the platform—does he also kick over 
one of the candidates upon it? He knows, and 
every body knows, that M‘CLELLAN can not be 
voted for without Penpierox, If M‘CLeLian 
should be elected and die—as Presidents Har- 
rison and Tarior did—then Mr. Penpieton 
becomes President, and he will have been made 
so by the votes of Mr. Woop, Mr. Wiyrnror, 
Captain Ryrwpers, and their friends. The 
President of the United States would then be a 
disunionist. But if Mr. Lixcoxn be re-elected, 
and by his decease Mr. Anprew Jounson 
should become President, there would be as 
true and tried a Union man in the chair as if 
the President had lived. 

How can any honorable Union man justify 
his course in taking such a risk as that of ele- 
vating Mr. Penpieron to the Presidency ? 
There is only one way, and that is by saying, 
**Oh! well, General M‘CLEetxan isn’t going to 
die.” Possibly; but still even he may be mor- 
tal; and if it should turn out that he was, how 
could any sincere Unionist ever excuse himself 
to his own heart for helping elect a President 
who believes that Jerrerson Davis is perfectly 
right? Let Union men, whatever their per- 
sonal preferences may be, ponder,the following 
extracts, and remember that, if they vote at all, 
they must vote for one or the other of the speakers. 

In the Congress of 1860-61 Mr. Penpietrox 
was a representative from Ohio, and Mr. Jony- 
son a Senator from Tennessee. When the se- 
cession movement began Mr. Penp.ertow in an 
elaborate speech said : 

“It your differences are so great that you can not or 
will not reconcile them, then, gentlemen, let the seceding 
States depart in peace; set them establish their govern- 
ment and empire, and work out their destiny according 
to the wisdom which God has given them,” 

Mr. Pewptrron is, in fact, a disunionist of 
the extremest Calhoun school, and holds ex- 
actly the same views now as then. In the same 
session ANDREW JOHNSON said: 

“IT will not give up this Government that is now called 
an experiment, which some are prepared to abandon for 
® constitutional monarchy. No, I intend to stand by it; 
and I entreat every man throughout the nation, who is @ 
patriot, and who has seen, and is compelled to admit the 
success of this great experiment, to come forward not in 
heat, not in fanaticiem, not in haste, not in precipitancy, 
but in deliberation, in full view of all that is before us, in 
the spirit of brotherly love and fraternal affection, and 





upon it as our last libation, and swear by our 
God and all that is sacred anc holy, that the Constitution 
shall be saved and the Union preserved.” 

Which of these twc men—however blameless 
the character of each may be—would every true 
Union man wish to see President of the United 
States ? 





TO YOUR KNEES, YANKEES! 

Tue Richmond Dispatch, stung to fury by 
Ean y’s defeat, cries out: . 

“The Yankees are the most mercenary of God's creat. 
ures, If the ministry ot our Saviour had been amone them 
instead of the Jews, instead of lasting three years ft would 
not have lasted three days. Some Yankee Judas would 
have sold him in less than half that time. And yet the 
Yankee loves his life better even than his inter est ; and 
when the universal nation finds that nothing but death is 
to be gotten by coming here, they will conclude that it 
does not pay, and will give it up. The best road to peace 
lies through the blood of the Yankees. The more we kill, 
the nearer we approach to peace.” 
” This is preciseiy the view which the Pexpir- 
tTon-M‘CLELLan Convention takes of the Amer- 
ican people; and it proposes to those people to 
justify the view by surrendering their Govern- 
ment tosuch armed enemies. If they really were 
what the rebel paper says and the Chicago party 
believes, they would submit at once. But as 
they are not, they will say, “No, thank you,” 
at the ballot-box on the 8th of November, as 
forcibly as SHerman, Suerman, Farracut, 
and Grant say it from their shotted guns. 





A FEW QUESTIONS. 


Ir is in vain that General M‘CLexay, in step- 
ping upon the Chicago Platform and placing 
himself by the side of Mr. PexpLeton, says: 
**The Union at all hazards.” 

If he is for the Union at all hazards, why is he 
the candidate of all who repudiate the Union ? 

If he is for the Union at all hazards, why is 
he the fellow-candidate of Mr. Pexpieronx, who 
lately thanked God that he ‘‘ had never voted or 
given a dollar in support of the war, or in pay- 
ment of abolition soldiers?” ~ 

If he is for the Union at all hazards, why is 
he the candidate of a Convention which declares 
the war a failure, calls for an immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and asks for a Convention to 
surrender the authority of the Government? 

If he is for the Union at all hazards, why has 
he accepted the Chicago nomination without « 
word of profést against its assumption that the 
war is a failure, and without a syllable of dis 
sent from its base proposition to surrender the 
Government by treating with rebels and offer- 
ing conditions of obedience to the laws ? 

If he is for the Union at all hazards, why is 
he supported by every advocate of State riglits 
against the sovereignty of the Union? 

If he is for the Union at all hazards, wh 
does Horatio SeymMovr support him, who savs 
that if the Union can not be maintained without 
emancipation, the Union must go that Slaver; 
may be saved ? 

If he is for the Union at all hazards, why 
did the rebel Senator Szames lately say at Jack 
son, ** Our (the rebel) hopes for an early peace 
are dependent entirely on the success of th 
Democratic party at the North in the approach- 
ing Presidential election ? 

If he is for the Union at all hazards, why do 
the rebel-disunion papers declare that ‘‘ the in 
fluence of the South, mere powerful in the shock 
of battle than when throwing our minority vote 
in an electoral college, will be cast in favor of 
M‘CLELLAN ? 

If he is for the Union at all hazards, why 
does the news of Union victcries decrease his 
chances of election ? 





A PLAIN TRUTH. 


Tue great light which has been shining in 
the Shenandoah Valley has illuminated the )- 
litical situation so that it is impossible to mis 
understand it. The Richmond Examiner says 
that ‘‘every defeat of Lixcoin’s forces inures 
to the advantage of M‘Cietian.” The Charles 
ton Courier says that the victory of the rebe!s 
‘insures the success of M‘CieLian; their fail- 
ure insures his defeat.” Have not the Shenan- 
doah victories illustrated the strict truth of these 
remarks? Have'not the political friends and 
opponents of the Chicago candidate been equa! 
ly aware that events were confirming the indig- 
nant protest of the national heart against the 
cowardly declaration that the war is a failure, 
and that we must hasten to implore terms of 
our victors? Have they not all equally known 
that the glad bulletins of SHermpan’s successes 
came like tidings of defeat to the Chicago doc- 
trines and their candidates ? 

Are the American people conquered? That 
is the question which the election decides. The 
friends of M‘CLEeLLaN and Penpieton declare 
that they are; those of Liycotn and Jonxson 
insist that they are not. Therefore, if the tide 
of battle in the Shenandoah had turned against 
us, the M‘CreLtan-PenpDLeToN party would 
have said, “There! we told you so. It’s no 
use trying. We are whipped, and we may 4% 


well own it at the polls as we did at Chicago.” 
If to-morrow news should come that SuzrMAN 
had been driven from Atlanta and Gra: 
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Petersburg, the same party would exult in the 1 
rebel triumph, and see in the national humilia- 
tion and disgrace the grounds of hope for their 
candidates. On the other hand, if Richmond 
should fall before November, would there be 
much doubt of the election of the Union candi- 
dates ? 

Facts like these tell the whole story. The 
cause and the candidates which are helped by 
the victories of Grant and Sueripay, of Suer- 
man and Farkacout, are the cause and candi- 
dates of the country. But the party whose 
prospects improve with the defeat of American 
soldiers and sailors is not the party that any 
loyal American heart supports. 








TWO WAYS OF HEARING GOOD 
NEWS. 


In the midst of a heroic and successful war 
to maintain the Government against traitors in 
arms a Major-General of the United States army 
accepts the nomination for the Presidency, offer- 
ed him by a Convention in which every enemy 
of that Government was represented, and the 
leaders of which were fresh from interviews with 
foreign agents and rebel emissaries in Canada. 
This Major-General accepts the nomination of 
a Convention which, on the eve of the fall of 
Atlanta, calls for an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities, and just as Swerman in the Shenan- 
doah lifts his hand to strike declares the war to 
be a failure. The Major-General accepts, and 
has not a word of censure for such craven and 
un-American sentiments as these, but has plenty 
to say of conciliation and statesmanship. 

Yet on the very day when the electrified Jand 
thrilled with the glad tidings from Suertax, 
when every ] vyal heart was devoutly thanking 
God for victory, and overflowing in gratitude to 
the brave soldiers who had given it to us, this 
Major-General is called upon by a number of 
his fellow-citizens. There is searcely a civilian 
in the land whose joy in the victory would not 
have leaped from his lips in exulting strains ; 
but this Major-General, who had been formerly 
very fond of speaking of “my own army,” and 
of “‘ sharing the fate” of his soldiers, did not utter 
a solitary word of sympathy or admiration of the 
urmy Of the Shenandoah, and did not make the least 
allusion to the great victory. 

Why did he not? Because the crowd were 
his political supporters, and he knew that such 
news was not welcome to them. 

But there was another General that heawl the 
news, and he—Lieutenant-General Grant—sent 
his hearty congratulations to SHerman and his 
men, and ordered a salute of a hundred shotted 
guns to be fired against the enemy’s lines in 
honor of the Shenandoah vietory. 

And there was another crowd that heard the 
same news. It was the army before Peters- 
burg. And they hailed the tidings from their 
comrades with such jubilant shougs that they 
were heard in Petersburg, and conveyed to the 
rebels the first news of their defeat. 

Which was the Union crowd? Which means 
the Union at all hazards? 
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FROM PETERSBURG. 


It is pleasant to know that our paper goes to the 
army, and that its sentiments are approved at the 
front. We can not be far wrong if the men who 
are periling their lives for the cause send us back 
a cheer, We receive many letters of recognition, 
which have always a hearty welcome if we can not 
find room to print them. But here is one which is 
sure to interest our readers. It is from a cavalry 
privates 

“Nean Per Vay Sep ber, 1864. 
‘ Editor Harper's Weekly : 

Sm,—I am a soldier this last three years, and intend 
to be during the war. I read your paper, and as a sol- 
— I sineerely thank you tor the manly, patriotic tone it 
Para, 

** During the last two months | stood picket every altern- 
ate day within 400 yards of the rebels, and have very fre- 
quently exchanged your Weekly for the Richmond: jour- 
nals. During that time I have read at least two every 


Cay of their papers, and am conversant with their views 
of the war and of peace. During the same time I have 
conversed with at least 100 of their men representing dif- 
ferent States, while we met between the lines. As a whole, 
they place little reliance on their own journals, and look 
\ ours for the news, and, I must here say,sympathy. They 
have told me that they do not expect to whip us them- 
selves, but expect their friends the Copperheads—t. ¢., 
Democrats—to decide the contest in their favor at the right 
moment. I expect the , mean next election. 

“The Virginians are by far our strongest opponents. 
They rule the Confed ¥; their G ls lead the ar- 
mies. They are the men we want to catch. They think 
they are able to whip the whole North alone. Their State 
has been completely devastated by our armies, and in con- 


sequence they have lost every thing, so they are very de- 
finnt 








‘North Carolina is a Conservative, lukewarm State, 
od wishes they were out of the war. 

“ South Carolinians are appalled at our resources, and 
think it is all up with them; still, as they were first in, 
they can't very well back out. If Atlanta and Mobile 
“re taken the Georgians will not bave much to say any 
way. Alabama ditto, Missisipp! same, Now what is 
left that is tormidable ? Nothing but Lar and his army. 

“ We soldiers are for no peace while a rebel lives, Ne 
compromise, po armistice ; but we are for subjugation, 
confisertion, emancipation, and annihilation. 

‘ The blood of the best of our land calls for thie, Their 
‘idren must and shall have « home in the land of their 
Fiavere 

“Tl shall cast my first vote this election, and it will be 
for an honest man, Ann LINCOLN. 

‘The Chicago nominee, whoever he will be, will be ei- 
er & traitor or will be governed by traitors. 
“ If Szyraovr is a Democrat so ie Jerr Davie: so were all 


th 


down on all seceders or rebels of any name ; 
he would have put the Governor 
New York in Fort Lafayette, not 


Messrs. Chicago Conventionists. 
Isle with crows picking at yu. * tepey 


“T aha'n't say mach of M‘Ouettan. The rebels think 
too much of him for me. 

“We will vote for oid Anz, and we are in earnest. If 
you were bsve at this moment and heard the shen buret- 
ing over us you would think so too. 

“*Persevere, Mr. Editor. You wili win, and we will. 


atin, 
ting ing. 








CAMPAIGN PICTURES. 


WE are glad to know that the pictures published 
in the Weekly are felt to be helpers in the good cause. 
From among the letters from all parts of the coun- 
try approving them, we select this hearty one 
from a Captain in the Michigan Cavalry : 

“Mz. Eprror,—Allow me to suggest that those two ex- 
cellent designs of Mr. Nast—‘ Compromise with the South,’ 
and ‘ Blessings of Victory'—published in your Weekly, be 
offered to the public on durable paper, that they may be 
framed ana hung up in every hotel, railroad dépit, and 
other places of general resort throughout the North, as 
being the most truthful and powerful explanations of the 
issues to be settled by our armies and by the November 
election. 

“Tam hee recovering from a wound received before 
Atlanta, and when I return to my regiment I shall carry 
with me those pictures to chow to my boys, though your 
truly loyal and superior paper circulates so generally in 
the army that they may see them before my return; but 
I shall make eure of it.” 





FROM ATLANTA. 


A Lerrer trom an officer in SHeran’s army 
shows how firmly fixed its heart is upon uncondi- 
tional surrender, and how it despises the peace that 
is to be bought by national dishonor and cowardice : 


“ ArLawta, Gronota, September 14. 1964 

“Thanks for the picture in Harper's Weekly in honor 
ot the nameless heroes dead. It only remains now to give 
us one commemorative of the living heroes laying down 
their arms, and humbly suing pardon of Jerry Davis and 
his cohorts for the pain and grief caused them by our most 
unjustifiable and uncalled-for invasion of their ‘righte.’ 
Can't we have it? 

‘* Let the long procession begin with the President of the 
United States reading backward all his declarations in 
favor of the Union, all his warnings to the insurgents, all 
his words of hope and encouragement to the enslaved, 
every good and true sentiment which he has «poken as the 
head of a great nation. Let the Lieutenant-General com- 
manding the armies recross and erase all the lines of bat- 
tle on which he has fought it out thus far, and return a 
dishonored waster of human life to his little place at 
Galena. Let Suxeman, and Tomas, and Farnacut, and 
all the rest lay down their ewords, tear off their coats of 
blue, and their badges of rank, and, clad in dingy butter 
nut or dirty gray, receive at the hands of the triumphant 
arch-conspirator new commissions of a rank befitting thoce 
who have spent profitless years in an unholy war, and ac- 
cept service under the orders of those chivalric men wh 
have etriven with superhuman energy to build up a black 
despotiam on the ruins of the republic. Let the long pro- 
cession close with the countless multitudes of those brave 
men who have risked ali the storms and dangers of the 
battle-field, returning cowed and despairing, and ragged 
and unpaid, to their homes—«carce home any more—their 
banners dragged in the dust, the scorn and derision of the 
cowards and knaves who had enriched themselves by the 
peace which these soldiers had kept at the North by form- 
ing the living wall against the desolation of hostile armies. 

“T can not but think that it is to just euch an entertain- 
ment as this that our Chicago friends, if they succeed, 
have invited us. The Dunciad doesn't contain a eadder 
picture. Really that which has wakened the most anxiety 
in our minds in the latter days ot this campaign, now so 
happily ended, has not been the enemy fp our front but 
that in our rear. It was not so much the bullets of Hood's 
army which gave us epprehension 1 the feeling that while 
we were all trying, eo many, too, at the eacrifice oi life it- 
self, to save the nation, even to the extremity of new- 
creating it, if so be we must, so large a number, that they 
boasted themselves a majority of people belonging to the 
nation of which we too are a part, should be doing all they 
could to alienate that nation from us. I wonder if these 
men really knew what they were doing? Ie it possibk 
that they want, now in the hour of our approaching tri- 
umph, to turn their backs on this glorious history, and 
treat us as if we did not exiet? 

“This army is a unit, and means that the nation shal 
be also, For the utterances at Chicago, eo full of discord, 
and lacking every thing m which any true American can 
take pride, it has nothing ‘ut contempt. I do not know 
but we shall yet be called upon to give the greatest proof 
yet of the devotion of the army to the Union in again nnd 
again risking the lives of these brave men on the battle 
field to save to these demented people the blessings which 
they spurn from them. I thought, at the o: tbreak of the 
war, that we should only have to do that for our Southern 
enemies; and now I begin to think we must do it for the 
North likewise Pray do not let any thing like apathy, or 
indifference, or failure to say and do the right thing, lose 
us the great object of all our struggles, and so imperil the 
future ot the country and of humanity.” 





WESTERN ILLINOIS SANITARY 
FAIR. 


Wuute the army and navy are pressing on in 
front, the soldiers and sailors are remembered at 
home. The Sanitary Fairs, which have already 
carried vo much consolation and assistance to the 
field, are not yet at an end—nor, we hope, will they 
be while one soldier is exposed to wounds and sick- 
ness and danger. The Western Illinois Sanitary 
Fair will open on the 11th of October, at Quincy, 
Illinois, and appeals now to the sympathy and aid 
of all the generous and patriotic hearts in the land. 
Illinois has contributed nearly 200,000 men to the 
army and navy, and, as the circular truly says : 

‘+ From Belmont to Mission Ridge, throughout the tong 
list of battles and victories which have immortalized the 
career of that Great Captain whom our State has furnished 
to the chiet comamand of the Army; trom Resaca to Atlan- 
ta, along the route of the great Georgia campaign, which 
stands unrivaled in all the chronicles ot war, and in the 
remoter conflicts in Virginia and the States along the 
coast, the soldiers of Tilinois have ever been among the 
first to hurl back the legions of the enemy and secure vic- 
tory to our arms.” 





the Southern statesmen; so are all the rebel Generals ; 


illinois soldiers stand by the Union; let the 
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Union stand by the IMinois soldiers. The address 
of the General Agent, to whom contributions may 
be sent, is Colonel James T. Tockrr, office of 
Miner's Central Railroad, 31 Nassau Street, New 
York. 


————e 


GENERAL SEYMOUR. 


In speaking, a few weeks since, of General 
Seymour's admirable letter after his return from 
Charleston, we implied that his sympathies had 
been rather with “the South” than against it, We 
have received a letter from a friend of the Gener- 
al’s, dated “ In the field, near Petersburg,” for which 
we can not find room entirely, but most gladly in- 
sert what we can : 


“Eprros or ‘ Hazrzn's Weexty,’—You unintentional. 
ty do injustice to General Seymour in your last editorial. 
You say, after referring to his capture and imprisonment, 
“and could not be suspected of any peculiar prejudice 
against the rebels, for he had no political sympathies 
against them.’ How is this? General Seymour has the 
same prejudices, if you call them such, against the reb- 
els that all high-minded, chivalrous soldiers of the Union 
have, and he certainly never has had any political «ym- 
pathies with them. Great injustice has been done to Gen- 
eral Srymove in accusing bim of pro-slaveryiem, and all 
that sort of thing. Because he bears the same name with 
a couple of public men whose loyalty, to aay the lenet, ix 
of a very mild type, he has been supposed to be of the same 
politics, and one journal at least has asserted that he is 
their cousin. General Srvmovn's father is a venerable 
Methodist clergyman, of the Troy Conference, and the 
General has never been recreant to the anti-slavery prin- 
ciples taught him in bis boyhood. 

“True it is that, in common with most West Point 
officers, he has not believed that officers ot the regular 
army should be politicians, at least violent partieans ; but 
never has he uttered « word to indicate sympathy with 
the cause of the South. When in Charleston, before the 
rebellion (he bad spent seven years there altogether), 
they used to call him an Abolitioni#t—or at least some did. 

“It is true that he is opposed to the idea that an officer 
should secure promotion merely by his political opinions, 
believing that merit as « soldier should be the sole 





“I know what efforts he made to arouse the Govern- 
ment in 1860, foreseeing, as he did, that the rebels meant 
fight. He foresaw the war long before, and refused the 
Presidency of the North Carolina Military Institute to 
which he had been elected, chiefly on that account. He 
comprehended the war at the very beginning. The day 
after he arrived from Fort Sumter he said that the Presi- 
dent should at once call out 500,000 men, for we were go- 
ing to have a great war...... 

“ His letter has struck a chord responsive in every loyal 
heart in the army. We are neither going to submit to 
peace-men at home nor yield to Southern rebele. We in- 
tend to fight it out, and compel all rebels every where to 
obey the laws oi the land. 

“We shall vote for Mr. Luvoonx—not because we care 
a fig about him personally, and some things in his admin- 
istration we expecially dislike—his large assortment of 
political Brigadier and Major Generals, for instance—but 
because we believe he is necessary to the Union. To lay 
him aside would be to ignominiously give up the contest. 
We find fault with him because, while we have been shed- 
ding our blood in defending the country against traitors, 
he has allowod men at home to talk treason and publish 
it, and hinder the draft and discourage enlistments, and 
encourage the rebels to continued resistance. But we are 
not on this account going to throw ourselves into the arme 
of those who take traitors into their counsels, and honor 
them and adopt their speeches as their party platform 
God forbid that we should so stultify ourselves! God for- 
bid that we should so dishonor the memories of the illn« 
trious dead, whose blood poured out here bas made the 
soil sacred indeed—consecrated it to liberty and law for- 
ever!" 


Our correspondent speaks warmly of the injus- 
tice which he believes has been done to General 
Sermour by not promoting him. We hope sin- 
cerely that his merit may be properly recognized ; 
but meanwhile we can assure his friend who writes 
us that the General has promoted himself to the 
honorable admiration and respect of every loyal 
American. 


WE learn from the circular of Mesars, Fisk and 
Harcu, bankers in New York, that this patriotic 
loan, of which we have already spoken at length, 
is being rapidly taken, Its advantages are briefly 
that it pays a certain rate of interest, unaffected by 
the fluctuations in gold and larger than upon or- 
dinary investments ; it is convertible in three years 
into bonds precisely like the Five-Twenties now in 
such immense demand; it Cirectly aids the Govern- 
ment, and consequently enhances the value of all 
Government securities. There can be no invest- 
ment safer or more promising. ‘The notes are is- 
sued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, #1000, 
$5000. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION, 

Surarpan's important victories in the a ape Val- 
ley have very much simplified General Grant's combina- 
tions for the defeat of General Le.’s army and the capture 
of the rebel capital. The campaign in the West had 
hardly been sealed with victory before the roar of Sheri- 
dan’s cannon was heard in Early's rear. The first step 
taken by General Grant, in the execution of his grand 
campaign last May, was an attempt to put his army be- 
tween Lee and Richmond. In this he failed of success. 
@le then attempted to take Petersburg by assault, and 
thus cut Lee off from his Southern communications. In 
this also he failed. He then placed his left wing firmly 
on the Weldon Railroad. This was the first decisive suc- 
cess of the Virginia campaign. In order to appreciate the 

sition of the two armies after the cecupation of the 

Yeldon Road we need to glance at the other communica- 


on Bat it was not of sufficient importance to justi- 
indeed, a part of Early’s mission to guard this communi- 


cation; but a more im: part of that mission was to 
cover the to burg. It was evident to Lee 
that one of the first which Grant would attempt 


would be an advance on Lynchburg, and the same army 
would, in ite advance, also completely destroy the Gor- 
donsville Road. After the occupation of the Weldon Road 
the safety of L rg became absolutely ersential 
to the maintenance by Lee of any defensive position in 
Virginia. For Lynch was then the key to all the 
cormamunications left to tebel army. Ones captured 





by the Federal forces and made « military station. 1 
could be held by a «mall army, aud made the o Der ‘ 
new rystem of operations on the west aide of Richrionr 
The investment of the rebel eapital would then be as con 
plate as wae that of Athauta when Sherman tranaf 
his army to a Position on the Macom Kead. There w { 
then be but a singte alternative to the evacuation of Kiet 
mond, and consequently of V inginia, viz., a pitched bet 
tle. To await the reeuit of « eloge would be fatal to Lee's 
army. To defend! yuchbury, then, is to defend Richinond 
Sheridan's victories. therefore, oovurring at just this 
time, simplify the syvtem of operations against the Vir. 
ginta rebels 
These victories have pat out of combat more than one 
half of Early's cammmand, ard bave demoralized and ; 
alyzed the other half. [f Karly lb not heavily rein for ed 
Lynchburg will certainly be captured. But to reinforce 
Early is to weaken Lee's own army. He may, indeed, 
succeed in saving Lynchburg but it will take so many 
men to effect this that it will be at the riek of lowing 
Riehmond. An army on the defensive, strongly fortified 
and holding an interior position. hn great advant 
but in addition i must hav: ‘trength of numbers + 
it becomes necereary to roaist hee 








Pproac f fr ; 
many points and at such dietanr - other 
Richmond and Petersburg are over twenty ' yn 
The line confronting Grant from 1) ep Bot t t 


west of the Weldon Road js ov: enty miles } 
Grant threatens Richmond from ¢ ‘ 
James, and takes the Weldon FP wi. Lee’ 


numbers as compared with (runt’s, die«ipates ite etreneth 
and weakens its adv antaze of porition by the long lines 
of defense. There can he no doubt, in view 1 threw 
considerations, that the orieis of the war in Virwinia ie 


bow come, and is indeed already nearly past 


FISHERS HILL. 

After driving Early's columns thr igh Wincheete 
tember 19, Sheridan continued the purrnit, Three 
beyond Strasburg, at Fisher's Hill, Barly made » stand, 
and on Thursday, the 28d, was attacked by Sheridem. At 
half past 8 o'clock Crook's comuiihd attacked the rebel 
left, throwing one of hie divisor im thotr 
same time the Sixth and Nineteenth Corns attacks: 
front. Crook's magnificent cl are threw the enery* 
wing into disorder, and the powttion, w hide 
almost impregnable, was aband 


ulles 


hear 





was considered 
oned toywether with twenty 


guns. Between one and two thourand prisoners were taken, 
The routed army purhed on down the Valley, the roa | be. 
hind them strewn with eal 8, small-arme. have ok 
and every other impediment to Mieht. Our b Ae et 


mated at lew than a thousand men. Kershaw's diviston of 
Longstreet's corps, which Barty had heal 


detac ard hie 
communications, came up in time to take part In the bat. 
tle, but too late to be of any wee. On Friday morting, the 
28d, Sheridan had reached W ondeto« k, having purreued the 


enemy all night 

Early was driven beyond Jackson Mountain without A 
ther resistance, and on Saturdays wight Sheridan had 
reached a point eix miles south of New Market 


GOVERNOR RRUWN’'S PROCLAMATION 
The following proclamation by G wernor Brown, of 
Georgia, tells its own story 
Mitrepe 
General J. B. Hood, Commanding A 
Gewrnat,—As the militia of th 
for the defense of Atlanta durine | 
which has terminated by the fai 
of the enemy, and a» many of 
out preparation, expecting ¢ 


“ 
= 
: 


my Of Teunessce 
w State were enlled 











who have remained in service ove x three mont? 

the time in the trenches), Juetioe requires thet the ‘ 

mitted, while the enemy are preparing for the ntes 
ign. to return to thelr home and look. f s tin 

Sooevions interesta, and prepare theme 

ice as may be required when another pralgn cen 

against other important pointe in the State. | th 

hereby withdraw snid organizati ‘ 

in the hope that I shall be able + tu 

numbers and equal efficiency, wher the inte 

public service requires jt. In this erin 


to tender to you, General, my or 
partiality to the State tron; nd 
exy and kindness to me indivi 
my high consideration and estoes 
I am, very respectfully, 


RETIREMENT OF FREMONT AND COCH ‘ 
September 22 Cen 1 Pre 


George L. Stearns and oth put 


from the polities! contest for the { 
mony in the Union party The d efore Oooh 
adopted a similar course it will trem he ' 


Fremont and Cochrane were the por 
land Convention for Preeident and \ 


ines i the 


oo- President 


a] nl 7 ’ _y “ 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
NEWS VOR LORD PAM. 

Logp PaLaersrow, in his sttitnde toward the South« rn 
Independence Association and the numerous ahett f 
seceasion in England, although he has steadfastly reste: A 
the policy of recognizing the Confederacy hae yet invari. 
ably expressed the hope that the time would wt « me for 
the adoption of that policy This hope was expressed in 
very sanguine terms in a speech lately delivered at Tive 
erton. The following (Muetration rv presents the manner 
in which the noble lord wiil sink into hie boots on reee pt 


hy 


s 


of the news of Sherman's, lb arragut’s, and Sheridan's vic. 
tories, which will doubtless conviuce the bomerable cent) 
man that not only has his time pot yt comme, | ut 


long gone by. 
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PEACE REPUBLICAN. 


«, & Peace-man am I, 


SONG OF THE 


sc deepest, the darkest, most permanent dye. 


let an own-thst-we re-whipped kind of Peace is all bosh; 
The Peace that I want i+ « Peace that will wash. 
Bout some folks ehout * Peace!” “Stop the war!” “Cry 
Peccavi 
Golag back on our gloricus army and uavy, 
Who've cuarded ocr baoner ‘rom insults and stains, 
With the sweat of their brows and the blood of their veins. 
Now the J’eace these foiks sigh for, 
And curse for, and cry for, 
And scheme for, and lie for, 
And every thing else for but fight for and die for, 


Is the Peace of a mouse with a cat; 


And that’s what's the matter with that. 


sound that com ring from thy larynx, O man! 

f an infant or woman, 

that sweetest word, Peace, to my car, 

en it isn't acectnpanied by Copperhead cheers. 

Thoee cheers «poli the whole, for we know that the cry 
in a pie. 

the Lamb’ till they're hoarse, 


ipE from lips 


le 26 sweet o 


Means dove-the dear emblem of Peace 

Pharisses sing of * 

Cariag ouly for lamb when it’s served with Mint sauce. 
Now the things these folks sigh for 


Apa curse for, and cry for, 
And prey for, and lie for, 
Are plump little doves they get ready their pie for, 


With e iamb that ie tender and fat; 


And that’s what's the trouble with that. 


Peace-man am I, 
ery inch of my frame, and I'm some of them high. 
ve a worm in the bad; 
And the vampire favs you while eucking your blood. 
All health—_octe the pulse and the breath: 
There's the slumber of ilfe and the slumber of death; 
the calmness of virtue, the silence of sin; 
Disease driven out, and disease driven in. 

Now the Peace these folks sigh for, 

And curse for, and cry for, 


i go in for Peace—yes, a 
" 


Bat olivea, al times, bb 


reset ie pot 


1eTe's 


And pray for, and lie for, 
™ = Peace that we'd die of, not live for, nor die for. 
It’s going to bed with a vampire bat, 
known as a Peace Democrat; 
s what's the matter with that. 


Otherwise 
And that, Brother Ben 


MY PUNISHMENT. 
“ Jax’s it beautiful, George ?” 
“ Well, it ix rather pretty,” I said, with a half. 
suppressed yawn. 
Now, George,” she said, indignantly, “that is 
ud. Do be generous for once. Isn't it per- 
Well, [ suppose it w if you say so, my dear;” 
and I jeaned back ie my ehair, and with closed eyes 
placidly emitted a dense volume of smoke from my 
lips 


it was si clock in the evening, dinner was 


e4 into the comfortable tran- 
ig-own, slippers, and cigar. 


ping that afternoon, as sev- 


ver, and | had « 
quillity of mv dress 
} 


All had be out s 


eral plethoric-loeking bundles on the side-table test- 

if and now | must witness and share in the in- 
‘ ization of theis ntents 

i listened while my wife commented on the 

ture of the linen intended for the bosoms of my 

w ot : 

then produced a taysterious-looking package, 

ich, divested of its paper covering, proved to be a 

vy handsome black silk dress pattern. She looked 

pretty as si tood before me—the bright fire- 

i hining on her sweet face—and it was all in a 

wd st enthusiastic in the praise of her 

iast purchase, whick she was holding up before my 

appreciating eyes. She was not at all satisfied 

1 the limmited praise I bestowed upon it. 

Hiow provoking vow are! George Warden, do 

ou hear? Wo take that cigar out of your mouth 

and come out of voar smoke-clouds a little while! 

] never can get a word out of you when you once 

yet to smoking. Now how much do you suppose I 
gave fur this piece of silk ?” 

Mrs. Warden's husband opened his eyes and de- 

lared he “ hadn't the slightest idea! how should he 

know Mrs. W. was well aware that he knew 


tle and cared leas about the paraphernalia of a 
udy’s toilet 

Only fifty dollars for the pattern—not a cent 

e! It's well worth fifty-six; I’ve saved that 

: so rich and thick itll 

Now don’t you think it 


la how ind it’s 
w well, ] am sure. 
|, rather ;” and 1 knocked the ashes from the 
cigar and prepared to resume my train of 
rhts when her voice aroused me again. 
But it isn't paid for yet,” she was saying, hesi- 
‘*T hadn't enough money with me, and I 
s afraid if | waited till te-morrow I should lose 
the chauce ; » sure you wouldn’t care—just 
hi , timidly, as if she wasn’t so sure 
1 wouldn't care after all 


1 sat upright—all 


' 
tingly. 


ami iw 


is once,” she said 


uwake ina moment. If there 
say thing | abhor it is the credit system—I mean 
women are concerned. Positively the idea 
that my wife was going in debt for things, and get- 
ting into the habit of running up long bills at the 
dry-goods stores, was more than I could bear. My 
prophetic eye saw in the future visions of tempta- 
tion, deception, saxiety, unhappiness, and, perhaps, 
in-—all resulting from those terrible bills! I had 
labored so hard to impress on her mind this one 
And the thought that 

she had disobeyed me cn th first temptation made 
me very wrathful. Toe ste-m burst over her un- 


} 


sson, “Pay as you go.” 


onscious head. 
‘ Alice, is it possible?—when I have told you 
eatedly never, under any circumstances, to get 
iny thing on credit, if you can possibly avoid it? 
must SRV 
But, George, it is the first time I ever did so, 
ind 
‘Tt must be the last! I hope I am not niggard- 
ly. Tam willing to let you have all the money you 
wed; but I will not consent to your running up 
long bills at the stores. I could tell you how many 
men of my acquaintance haye been ruined by their 


; dressed with so much taste on this particular even- 








wives doing so. I tell you, Alice, you have no idea } 
how « bill will run up before you know it. These 
little debts seem very insignificant unti! you put 
them all together. Then the aggregate is enor- 
mous. I did not think my wife would act in such 
direct opposition to my known wishes.” : 

“Bat, George—” And the tears came into the 
brown eyes raised to mine. 

What a wretch I was! Why couldn't I speak 
kindly to the poor darling, if I must tell her of her 
fault? But no; my heart was full of bitterness 
because she had disobeyed me, and then it always 
put sne out of humor to see a woman cry. 

«| don’t want to hear any more about it. Take 
your dress away; | don’t wish to lock at it! I 
hope you will enjoy it, and the recollection that 
in buying it you disregarded my wishes will doubt- 
less add nich to your pleasure in it.” 

I think this last cruel speech hurt her more than 
all the rest. 1t makes me furious against myself 
now when I think of it. But I had opened my 
heart to a venomous, sétirical demon, and he sat 
there securely throned, defying all my efforts to 
expel him, and grinning with malicious glee while 
he pointed the barbed words which fell like poison- 
drops from my tongue. I had never spoken 80 to 
my wife before. I hated myself for it! 

I watehed her as she crossed the room and sat 
down, away from me, in the recess of a window, 
with tears dropping fast over her pale cheeks. How 
I longed to go and bring her back, and kiss away 
the remembrance of my harshness! But I did 
not. I don’t know how long we sat thus, and I 
did not know what I was reading; I was only con- 
scious of being very remorseful and very unhappy, 
when a timid, faltering voice startled me out of my 
abstraction, and caused me to look up. She was 
standing before me, with the tears not yet dry on 
her pale face, and the grieved look plainer than ever 
in her soft eyes. 

**I don’t care about having the dress, George. 
I'll take it back to-morrow. I know they will allow 
me to return it; only please do not look so, I can 
bear any thing but seeing you so displeased !” 

Did I fling down that hateful paper, and seat the 
trembling pleader on tay knee, and kiss the poor 
pale face till it bloomed again? Alas! th. demon 
whispered, “ Forgiveness easily obtained is not 
much valued. Hold out only a little longer.” And 
I did; and lost the opportunity which the wealth 
of worlds can not buy now ! 

I steeled my heart against those pleading tones. 
I inet the prayerful glance with one so cold that it 
froze down the upspringing tears, and then I said, 
coldly, 

** No, you shall not dothat. If there is any thing 
I hate, it is carrying a thing back after it has been 
taken. Now you've got it, keep it. I'll pay the 
bill when I go down in the morning.” And that 
was all. Then I turned to the other side of the 
paper and appeared engrossed in a telegram from 
Washington. I could have cursed myself as I 
watched her move wearily back to the window, and 
sit down with her forehead pressed against the pane 
so despairingly ; and when one or two convulsive 
sobs, but half stifled, reached me I fairly started, 
and rustled the paper nervously. 

Seven o'clock. Alice arose and moved across 
the room. She stopped a few moments before the 
glass, and I watched her unseen. I remember now 
exactly how she looked and was dressed. I never 
can forget it. I knew not then, as I gazed at her 
so intently, that it was the lost tome I should ever 
see her with the current of life warming her veins 
and flushing her face! She wore a black dress. 
Black was always my taste, and it set off her pure 
complexion beautifully; bigh and plain, with no 
ornaments but the delicate lace about the throt and 
arms. One thick braid of hair passed across her 
head, and it suited her better than any coronet. 
And as she raised her hand to smooth the brown 
ripples about her forehead the sleeve fell back, and 
the prettiest round arm you ever saw gleamed out 


so bewitchingly! I knew very well why she had 





ing. We were going out together to a birthday 
party given by a young cousin of hers; for Nora 
thought nothing could go right without ‘Cousin 
Alice” to superintend. 

She got her hood and cloak, making a noise pur- 
posely to attract my atiention ; but I heara nothing. 
Then she came and stood before me while she was 
tying on her hood; and waited some time for me 
to speak; but I would not; and at last she said, 
timidly, 

“We were going to Uncle William’s to-night.” 

“Well?” 

That was all I said. Then she went away look- 
ing very sad. Presently a dusky face peered in at 
the door. 

“ Carriage am ready, missus.” 

“ George, are you going with me to-night ?” 

om.” 

“Tam very sorry,” she said, meekly; ‘* but Nora 
will be so disappointed if I do not go; so I must go.” 

“Very well.” 

I did not look up till I heard the door close after 
her. Then I flung the paper aside with a muttered 
curse, and strode fiercely to the window. I watched 
her enter the carriage, and saw it drive off; and 
then I came back to the fire, kicked over a stool, 
and kicked it again when it fell; flung the paper 
inte the fire, which I punched savagely for want 
of something more substantial on which to vent my 
fury, and then sat down with my face in my hands 
an? groaned bitterly through my clenched teeth. 

I was angry with my suffering, unoffending wife 
bécause she had gone out without me. I thought 
she ought to have staid at home and broken her en- 
gagement to humor my absurd when she 
did not even know that I wished her to do so. I 
was also angry with nryself for treating her in such 
a shameful manner. Never before in all my life 
had I felt so. Altogether, I was perfectly miserable. 

While I sat there I unconsciously drew from my 
finger the ring I always wore there. TI held it up, 
as I was often in the habit of doing, to read the in- 
scription within; and the words ‘‘ Grieve not the 








heart that loves thee” flashed on my gaze—flashed 





into my heart with such painful vividness that I 
started and leoked around to see who had uttered 
them. There was noone there. I was alone, and 
conquered by the talisman of the ring! “Grieve 
not the heart that loves thee.” It was her gift. 
These were the words she was wont to murmur, 
lying with closed eyes and white hands nestled in 
mine, and the dear head pillowed on my heart. 
Such the sweet refrain, breaking ever and anon 
from the fresh lips, till I hushed their music into 
silence by the pressure of my own. 

‘*Grieve not the heart that loves thee.” It was 
her voice that spoke to me in the stillness of that 
lonely room. Oh! no other could have the power 
to so thrill my sou! with feelings such as I had 
then! Where was she then? Moving amidst the 
glare and glitter of the. crowded ball-room? Oh 
no! I know her spirit came to me in that lonely 
hour to take a last farewell, to breathe a parting 
benediction on my unworthy head ! 

That ring was her gift. She placed it on my 
finger the day after we were married; and I prom- 
ised her solemnly, with herearnest brown eyes look- 
ing into mine, that I would never part with it in 
life or in death. As I sat there holding it in my 
hand sweet memories of old times flashed across my 
mind, like sudden sun-bursts over a darkened land- 
seape. I thought of the time when I first asked 
her to be my wife—child as she was. It was not 
so long ago—only two years; and they haé been 
such pleasant ones! She was very young, was 
Alice, when I first brought her to my home—only 
seventeen ; and I was her senior in years. But I 
was older in experience even than in years, Ac- 
customed from very early life to act and think for 
myself, I had acquired the habit of domination un- 
consciously; and Alice, with her tiny figure and 
fair young face, and, clinging, caressing ways, I 
never could think of but as a beautiful child, to 
be spoiled, and petted, and loved, and governed. 
Heaven knows how I loved and eared for her! But 
she had never before disobeyed me. Never before 
nad she so wounded—not my love for her, but my 
love of authority. 

But my heart was softened now. I thought of 
all her caressing, pretty ways—how she had nursed 
me during a long illness in the past fall—how she 
would bound into my arms when I came home ev- 
ery evening; and then I thought how dreary my 
tfome would be without her; and all the repressed 
tenderness of my nature welled up. 

“Poor child!” I murmured, regretfully, ‘how I 
haye made her suffer! I was harsh, God forgive 
me! Oh, that she were here now that I might jake 
her to my heart and soothe her into forgetfulness, 
my poor wronged darling !” 

I looked at the clock. The hands pointed to ten. 
She never staid out later. 

‘* She will soon be here,” I said, trustfully; and 
then I rang the bell, and had the fire replenished 
rnd the room arranged against her coming. I drew 
her favorite chair up into the bright blaze, and 
placed my own beside it; then I went to the.win- 
dow, and looked irapatiently down the moonlit av- 
enue. Not coming yet! 1 walked up the floor 
once or twice; and then, to begufe the tedious mo- 
ments, eatered into an investigatiog of the contents 
of her little work-basket which stood on a table. 
First, there was her tiny thimble and scissors. and 
spools of different hues; then I took up a small 
piece of flannel embroidered in various cabalistic 
design-—which last caused me to smile curiously, 
for I could not understand the meaning of so much 
work, all crowded on one small piece of stuff. But 
I dropped it quickly, for I heard the earriage com- 
ing up the avenue. I was at the door as soon as it 
stopped, and opened it eagerly. My wife sat with 
her face tarned from me, and quite hidden by the 
large woolen hood. 

** Ape you not very cold and tired, dear?” I said, 
my voice  -mbling with impatient tenderness as I 
extendec. my hand to assist her to rise; but there 
was no answer, and she remained quite still. 

“ Alice, love, speak tome! Do you not hear?” 

Silent still' Then I thought she had fallen 
asleep, and tor . ber hand to awaken her. It was 
so cold that | started back chilled. 

“ How cold you are, dear Alicef Are you ill?” 
And I leaned ‘orward and pushed the hood from her 
face. It was a very still, white face—so motion- 
less it might have been carved in stone. The moon- 
light shone full upon it, und on the precious blue 
eyes, wide open, but dimmed and filmed. 

Dead! OGod! No! 

I would not allow myself to think of it. ‘‘ She 
has fainted,” I said; and I carried her swiftly into 
the house and laid her on the sofa. I knew no- 
thing of the gathering crowd of terror-stricken serv- 
ants around me—saw nothing, heard nothing, felt 
nothing for a time. Every thought, every faculty 
was concentrated in my anxiety for her. I knelt 
beside her, and chafed the dead hands and temples, 
and pressed my warm, living lips to the beautiful 
cold mouth, as if seeking to breathe into them again 
the breath of life. Vain! vain! she never looked 
on me or spoke to me again. 

A hand was laid on my shoulder ; a quiet, kindly 
voice bade me move aside a moment, and our grave, 
gray-haired family physician laid his fingers on the 
white wrist, and then placed them on the still heart, 
and then, shaking his head sadly, turned away. I 
heard the words “ Disease of the heart.” That was 
all. 

They left me alone with my dead at last. There 
in that room where I had seen her alive for the last 
time—where I had so wounded the dear heayt whose 
last throb was for me! The fire glowed as brightly 
as ever. There stood her piano, still open, with a 
favorite song upon it. There was her work-table 
with her little basket upon it, and the book she had 
been reading, with a bit of ribbon to mark the place! 
There on a table were the things she had bought 
that evening, together with the piece of silk which 
had caused so much grief! The apron she had worn 
was thrown carelessly over the chair which I had 
drawn up to the fire to be in readiness when she re- 
turned. She had come back to me. But it seem- 
ed as if she had come in some terrible dream from 
which I can never awake. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


i are 
unable to settle their loses. Thix ic 
very ‘short whist.’ “Long whiet,” adds this excellent 


matron, ‘*is Mr. Battle's constant excuse for coming 
home from his Club at four o'clock in the o 
—_—_———< 
A 


Emerald Islander, in response t the 
inquiry, ““ Where have you been ?" said, * Down to Mrs. 
Mulroony’s wake, and an iliigant time we had of ix. 
Fourteen fights in fifteen minutes; only one whole nose 
left in the house, and that belonged to the tay-kettle.” 


——-———___ 





make A Watou keer Trwe.—Never wind it 


same time all the year round. 





the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton is announced 

of “ Life in the Squares.” Is it posible that 
great social problem? for, of course, life 
best circles. This quad- 
the square, will astonisa 








or Sonoois.—Queen Elizabeth was re- 
of her personal appearance. When «he 
the tile of “ Head of the Church,” it 
who suggested, that, instead of 


should have that of ** The Vane.” 
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I asked if she had enjoyed hereetf. 
am,” said she, “ and it was as good as a fu- 
time.” 

Why is an unwelcome visitor like a shady tree ?—Be- 
cause we are glad when he leaves. 








“John, did you leave Mr. Jones's umbrella at his house ?" 
“No, ma,” said John. “And why did you net, my son? 
Didn't I tell you to?” “ Yes, ma,” said John ; “ but didn’t 
you tell me a little while ago to keep something fora 
day, and what better thing can | keep than an umbrella 


. why do you whip your children 

“La, Mr. Worthy, I does it for their enlight- 

enment. I never whipped one of them in my life that 

they did not acknowledge it made them «mevt.” 
rs 








Certain coquettes, gayly dres 4, thickly powdered, and 
well roupes, at a ball in baris, asked a 
present he was pleased with the French beauties, 
* Ladies,” he replied with great naiveté, «I'm no judge 
of painting.” 

Some one says that going to law ts mighty cold business, 
for all you ever get is but just-ice, and sometimes you don't 
get even that. 





While walking with a friend, a gertleman accidentally 
stepped upon a lady's trailing dress; she turned with a 





look, and a strong ex ion of anger. With 
his urbanity he replied, * I am sorry, madam, very 
sorry, indeed, but really I didn’t know that I was within 


a quarter of « mile of you!” 





Prejudices are like rate, and a man's mind like a trap; 
they get in easily, and then perhaps can't get out at all 
a 
A young gentleman with an inquiting mind wishes to 
be enlightened on the following: If brooks are, as the ) oete 
cali them, the most joyous things in Nature, what are they 
always murmuring about? 





——- 





“Where are you going?" said Selwyn to an scquaint- 
ance. “To see a friend.” ‘* Well, I'll go with you, for! 
never saw one yet.” 

S$ 

Wh:y are young ladies like arrows !—Hecause they are 

all in a quiver when the beaus come. 


—_ —-— 


When is a clock on the stairs dangvrous ?— When it rune 
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EPIGRAM. 

watch lost in a tavern! That's a crime; 

Then see how men by drinking lose their time. 

The watch kept time; and if time will away, 

I wee no reason why the watch should stay. 

You say the key hung out, and you fail'd to lock it; 

Time will not be kept pris’ner in a pocket. 


Henceforth, if you will keep your watch, thie do, 
Pocket your watch, and watch your pocket, too. 
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A lady who went to consult Mr. Abernethy began de- 
scribing her complaint, which is what he very much dis- 
jiked. Among other things she said, “ Whenever i tise 
my arm it pains me exceedingly.” “ Why, then, ma’am, 
answered Mr. A., “ you are # great foul for doing so.” 


vee * att a 
Harepresser’s Morro.—Two heads (of hair) are better 
than one. 
m — * 


When « man's face turns as yellow as @ guinea, he has 
a rich complexion. 
a a 
““ No matter how often you may fall into the river,” said 
an old toper, “ you won't drown if your head swims." 
ntecotgueemetie—netisiegsns 
A rich upstart once asked a poor person if he had any 
idea of the advantages arising from riches. ‘1 believe 
they give a rogue ap advaniage over an honest man," was 
the reply. 


—_ 


An Lrish lawyer, famed for 


Pray, 
“I 
can’t sa 


yers, I it 





4 eniher wap us being beh 
of people running on before. “ Don't : 
said he to them. “I can assure you nothing will 
without me.” 


ows saw a crowd 
in such a hurry,” 
be done 


ae 


The jaird «" M‘N——b was writing a letter from an 


Edinbu coffee-house, when a friend observed that he 
was @ at defiance the laws of orthography and gram- 
mar. “I that veel eno’!” exclaimed the Highland 


chieftain: “but how can @ man write grammar with & 
pen like this :” 


————a 


‘ Zounds, fellow!” exclaimed a choleric old gent!eman 


to a very matter-of-fact person, “I shall go 
out of my wita.” “Well, you won't have far to go, said 
the p) _aiatic man. 


TE LE 

A woman having fallen into a river, her husband went 
to look for her, proceeding up the stream from the place 
where she fell in. The by-standers asked him if he was 
mad—she could not have gone against the stream. The 





man answered, “She was obstinate and contrary in her 
life and no doubt she was the same at her death.” 
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SONG OF THE PEACE REPUBLICAN. 
| co in for Peaco—yes, « Peace-man am I, 
Of the deepest, the darkest, most permanent dye. 
But an own-that-we' re-whipped kind of Peace is all bosh ; 
The Peace that i want ie a Peace that will wash. 
But some folks ehout “Peace!” “ Stop the war!” “Cry 
Peocuvi 
Going back on ovr glorious army and navy, 
Who've guarded our banner trom insults and stains, 
With the «weat of their brows and the blood of their veins. 
Now the Peace these folks sigh for, 
And curse for, and cry for, 
And ucheme for, and lie for, 
And every thing olee for but fight for and die for, 
Ie the Peace of a mouse with a cat; 
And that's what's the matter with that. 


No sound that can ring from thy larynx, O man! 
Or ripple from lips of an infant or woman, 
le sO eweet as that eweetest word, Peace, to my ears, 
When it isn’t accompanied by Copperhead cheers. 
Those cheers «poi} the whcle, for we know that the cry 
Means dove—the doar emblem of Peace—in a pie. 
Pharisees sing of *‘the Lamb’ till they're hoarse, 
Caring only for lamb when it's served with Mint sauce. 
Now the things these folks sigh for, 
And curse for, and cry for, 
And pray for, and lie for, 
Are plurap little dovee they get ready their pie for, 
With « lamp) that is tender and fat; 
And that’s what's the trouble with that. 


i go in for Peace—yes, 2 Peace-man am I, 
Every inch of my frame, and I'm some of them high. 
Rut olives, at times, bave a worm in the bud; 
And the vampire fans you while sucking your blood, 
Ail rest is not health—note the pulse and the breath: 
There's the slumber of life and the slumber of death; 
‘Tiere’s the calmness of virtue, the silence of sin; 
Disease driven oni, and disease driven in. 
Now the Peace these folks sigh for, 
And curse fer, and ery for, 
And pray for, and lie for, 
Is a Peace that we'd die af, not live for, nor die for. 
it’s going to bed with a vampire bat, 
Otherwise known as a Peace Democrat; 
And that, Brother Ben, 's what's the matter with that. 


MY PUNISHMENT. 


“Isn'v it beautiful, George ?” 

‘Well, it @ rather pretty,” I said, with a half. 
suppressed Yawn, 

«Now, George,” she said, indignantly, “that is 
too bad. De be generous for once. Isn't it per- 
t ctly to ely?” 

‘Well, I suppose it e if you say so, my dear;” 
and I leaned back in my ehair, and with closed eyes 
placidly emitted a dense volume of smoke from my 





it was six o'clock in the evening, dinner was 
over, and I had subsided into the comfortable tran- 
ilitv of my dressing-gown, slippers, and cigar. 
Alice had been out shepping that afternoon, as sev- 
tral plethoric-iooking bundles on the side-table test- 
ed, and new I must witness and share in the in- 
vestigation of their contents. 
i while my wife consented on the 
xture of the linen intended for the bosoms of my 


iew shirts 


So i lister 


she then produced a mysterious-looking package, 
hich, divested of its paper covering, proved to be a 
vy handsome black silk dress pattern, She looked 
pretty as she stood before me—the bright fire- 
light shining on ber sweet face—and it was all in a 
w; and she was enthusiastic in the praise of her 
last purchase, which she was holding up before my 
inappreciating eyes She was not at all satisfied 
with the limited praise I bestowed upon it. 
* How prevoking you are! George Warden, do 
Do take that cigar out of your mouth 
and come out of your smoke-clouds a little while! 


you hear 


1 never can get a word out of you when you once 
get to smoking. Now how much do you suppose I 
gave for this piece of silk ?” 

Mrs. Warden's husband opened his eyes and de- 
clared he “ hadn't the slightest idea! how should he 
know ? Mrs. W. was well aware that he knew 
little and cared less about the paraphernalia of a 
lady's toilet. 

Only fifty dollars for the pattern—not a cent 
more! It’s well worth fifty-six; I’ve saved that 
much aay how Aud it’s so rich and thick itll 

uw well, T am sure. Now don’t you think it 


Well, rather ;” and | knocked the ashes from the 
of my cigar and prepared te resume my train of 
ughts when her voice aroused me again. 

‘* But it isu't paid for yet,” she was saying, hesi- 

itingly. ‘I hadn't enough money with me, and I 
was afraid if 1 waited till to-morrow I should lose 
the chance; and I was sure you wouldn't care—just 
is once,” she said timidly , a8 if she wasn’t so sure 
| wouldn't eare after all. 

I sat upright—-all awake in a moment. If there 
is any thing I abhor it is the credit system—I mean 
where women are concerned, Positively the idea 

at my wife was going in debt for things, and get- 
ting into the habit of running up long bills at the 
a ods stores, was more than I could bear. My 
prophetic eye saw in the future visions of tempta- 
tion, deception, anxiety, unhappiness, and, perhaps, 
riin—ail resulting from those terrible bills! I had 
labored so hard to impress on her mind this one 
lesson, “ Pay as you go.” And the thought that 
Jie had disobeyed me cn th first temptation made 
me very wrathful, Te stem burst over her un- 
conscious head, 

‘ Alice, is it possible?—when I have told you 
repeatedly never, under any circumstances, to get 

y thing on credit, if you can possibly avoid it? 
I must say—” 

‘: But, George, it is the first time I ever did so, 
ind 

it must be the last! I hope I am not niggard- 

] ! am willing to let you have all the money you 
need; bat I will not consent to your running up 

ng bills ai the stores. I could tell you how many 
nen of my acquaintance haye been ruined by their 


wives doing so. I tell you, Alice, you have no idea 
how a bill will run up before you know it. These 
little debts seem very insignificant until you put 
them all together. Then the aggregate is enor- 
mous. I did not think my wife would act in such 
direct opposition to my known wishes.” 

«But, George—” And the tears came into the 
brown eyes raised to mine. 

What a wretch I was! Why couldn't I speak 
kindly to the poor darling, if I must tell her of her 
fault? But no; my heart was full of bitterness 
because she had disobeyed me, and then it always 
put me out of humor to see a woman cry. 

“1 don’t want to hear any more about it. Take 
your dress away; I don’t wish to look at it! I 
hope you will enjoy it, and the recollection that 
in buying it you disregarded my wishes will doubt- 
less add much to your pleasure in it.” 

I think this last cruel speech hurt her more than 
all the rest. It makes me furious against myself 
now when I think of it. But I had opened my 
heart to a venomous, satirical demon, and he sat 
there securely throned, defying all my efforts to 
expel him, and grinning with malicious glee while 
he pointed the barbed words which fell like poison- 
drops from my tongue. I had never spoken 80 to 
my wife before. 1 hated myself for it! 

I watched her 9s she crossed the room and sat 
down, away from me, in the recess of a window, 
with tears dropping fast over her pale cheeks. How 
I longed to go aval bring her back, and kiss away 
the remembranc: of my harshness! But I did 
not. I don't know how long we sat thus, and I 
did not know what I was reading ;.I was only con- 
scious of being very remorseful and very unhappy, 
when a timid, faltering voice startled me out of my 
abstraction, and caused me to look up. She was 
standing before me, with the tears not yet dry on 
her pale face, and the grieved look plainer than ever 
in her soft eyes, 

**T don’t care about having the dress, George. 
I'll take it back to-morrow. I know they will allow 
me to return it; enly please do not look so. I can 
bear any thing but seeing you so displeased !” 

Did I fling down that hateful paper. and seat the 
trembling pleader on my knee, and kiss the poor 
pale face till it bloomed again? Alas! th. demon 
whispered, “ Forgiveness easily obtained is not 
much valued. Hold out only a little longer.” And 
I did; and lost the opportunity which the wealth 
of worlds can not buy now ! 

I steeled my heart against those pleading tones. 
I met the prayerful glance with one so cold that it 
froze down the upspringing tears, and then I said, 
coldly, 

**No, you shall not dothat. If there is any thing 
I hate, it is carrying a thing back after it has been 
taken. Now you've got it, keep it. I'll pay the 
bill when I go down in the morning.” And that 
was all. Then I turned to the other side of the 
paper and appeared engrossed in a telegram from 
Washington. I could have cursed myself as I 
watched her move wearily back to the window, and 
sit down with her forehead pressed against the pane 
so despairingly ; and when one or two convulsive 
sobs, but half stifled, reached me I fairly started, 
and rustled the paper nervously. 

Seven o'clock. Alice arose and moved across 
the room. She stopped a few moments before the 
glass, and I watched her unseen. I remember now 
exactly how she looked and was dressed. I never 
can forget it. I knew not then, as I gazed at her 
so intently, that it was the last time I should ever 
see her with the current of life warming her veins 
and flushing her face! She wore a black dress. 
Black was always my taste, and it set off her pure 
complexion beautifully; high and plain, with no 
ornaments but the delicate lace about the throat and 
arms. One thick braid of hair passed across her 
head, and it suited her better than any coronet. 
And as she raised her hand to smooth the brown 
ripples about her forehead the sleeve fell back, and 
the prettiest round arm you ever saw gleamed out 
so bewitchingly! I knew very well why she had 
dressed with so much taste on this particular even- 
ing. We were going out together to a birthday 
party given by a young cousin of hers; for Nora 
thought nothing could go right without * Cousin 
Alice” to superintend. 

She got her hood and cloak, making a noise pur- 
posely to attract my attention ; but I heara nothing. 
Then she came and stood before me while she was 
tying on her hood; and waited some time for me 
to speak; but I would not; and at last she said, 
timidly, 

“We were going to Uncle William’s to-night.” 

“ Well?” 

That was all I said. Thn she went away look- 
ing very sad. Presently a dusky face peered in at 
the door. 

“ Carriage am ready, missus.” 

“ George, are you going with me to-night ?” 

“No.” 

‘Lam very sorry,” she said, meekly; ‘* but Nora 
will be so disappointed if I do not go; so I must go.” 

“Very well.” 

I did not look up till I heard the door close after 
her, Then I flung the paper aside with a muttered 
curse, and strode fiercely to the window. I watched 
her enter the carriage, and saw it drive off; and 
then I came back to the fire, kicked over a stool, 
and kicked it again when it fell; flung the paper 
into the tire, which I punched savagely for want 
of something more substantial on which to vent my 
fury, and then sat down with my face in my hands 
and groaned bitterly through my clenched teeth. 

I was angry with my suffering, unoffending wife 
bécause she had gone out without me. I thought 
she ought to have staid at home and broken her en- 
gagement to humor my absurd caprice, when she 
did not even know that I wished her to do so. I 
was also angry with myself for treating her in such 
a shameful manner. Never before in all my life 
had I felt so. Altogether, I was perfectly miserable. 

While I sat there I unconsciously drew from my 
finger the ring I always wore there. I held it up, 
as I was often in the habit of doing, to read the in- 
scription within; and the words ‘‘ Grieve not the 

| Aeart that loves thee” flashed on my gaze—flashed 








into my heart with such painful vividness that I 
started and leoked around to see who had uttered 
them. There was noone there. I was alone, and 
conquered by the talisman of the ring! “Grieve 
not the heart that loves thee.” It was her gift. 
These were the words she was wont to murmur, 
lying with closed eyes and white hands nestled in 
mine, and the dear head pillowed on my heart, 
Such the sweet refrain, breaking ever and anon 
from the fresh lips, till I hushed their music into 
silence by the pressure of my own. 

‘*Grieve not the heart that loves thee.” It was 
her voice that spoke to me in the stillness of that 
lonely room. Oh! no other could have the power 
to so thrill my soul with feelings such as I had 
then! Where was she then? Moving amidst the 
glare and glitter of the. crowded ball-room? Oh 
no! I know her spirit came to me in that lonely 
hour to take a last farewell, to breathe a parting 
benediction on my unworthy head! 

That ring was her gift. She placed it on my 
finger the day after we were married; and I prom- 
ised her solemnly, with herearnest brown eyes look- 
ing into mine, that I would never part with it in 
life or in death. As I sat there holding it in my 
hand sweet memories of old times flashed across my 
mind, like sudden sun-bursts over a darkened land- 
scape. I thought of the time when I first asked 
her to be my wife—child as she was. It was not 
so long ago—only two years; and they had been 
such pleasant ones! She was very young, was 
Alice, when I first brought her to my home—only 
seventeen ; and I was her senior in years. But I 
was older in experience even than in years. Ac- 
customed from very early life to act and think for 
myself, I had acquired the habit of domination un- 
consciously ; and Alice, with her tiny figure and 
fair young face, and, clinging, caressing ways, I 
never could think of but as a beautiful child, to 
be spoiled, and petted, and loved, and governed. 
Heaven knows how I loved and eared for her! But 
she had never before disobeyed me. Never before 
had she so wounded—not my love for her, but my 
love of authority. 

But my heart was softened now. I thought of 
all her caressing, pretty ways—how she had nursed 
me during a long illness in the past fall—how she 
would bound into my arms when I came home ev- 
ery evening; and then I thought how dreary my 
lfome would be without her; and all the repressed 
tenderness of my nature welled up. 

* Poor child!” | murmured, regretfully, ‘how I 
have made her suffer! 1 was harsh, God forgive 
me! Qh, that she were here now that I might take 
her to my heart and soothe her into forgetfulness, 
my poor wronged darling !” 

I looked at the clock. The hands pointed to-ten. 
She never staid out later. 

‘* She will soon be here,” I said, trustfully ; and 
then I rang the bell, and had the fire replenished 
and the room arranged against her coming. I drew 
her favorite chair up into the bright blaze, and 
placed my own beside it; then I went to the. win- 
dow, and looked impatiently down the moonlit av- 
enue. Not coming yet! 1 walked up the floor 
once or twice ; and then, to begufe the tedious mo- 
ments, entered into an investigatiog of the contents 
of her little work-basket which stood on a table. 
First, there was her tiny thimble and scissors. and 
spools of different hues; then I took up a small 
piece of flannel embroidered in various cabalistic 
design.—which last caused me to smile curiously, 
for I could not understand the meaning of so much 
work, all crowded on one small piece of stuff. But 
I dropped it quickly, for I heard the carriage com- 
ing up the avenue. I was at the door as soon as it 
stopped, and opened it eagerly. My wife sat with 
her face turned from me, and quite hidden by the 
large woolen hood, 

** Ave you not very cold and tired, dear?” I said, 
my veice .mbling with impatient tenderness as I 
extendec. my hand to assist her to rise; but there 
was no answer, and she remained quite still. 

* Alice, love, speak tome! Do you not hear?” 

Silent still' Then I thought she had fallen 
asleep, and toc . ber hand to awaken her. It was 
so cold that | started back chilled. 

“ How cold you are, dear AliceT Are you ill ?” 
And I leaned ‘orward and pushed the hood from her 
face. It was a very still, white face—so motion- 
less it might have been carved in stone. The moon- 
light shone full upon it, und on the precious blue 
eyes, wide open, but dimmed and filmed. 

Dead! OGod! No! 

I would not allow myself to think of it. ‘She 
has fainted,” I said; and I carried her swiftly into 
the house and laid her on the sofa. I knew no- 
thing of the gathering crowd of terror-stricken serv- 
ants around me—saw nothing, heard nothing, felt 
nothing for a time. Every thought, every faculty 
was concentrated in my anxiety for her. I knelt 
beside ber, and chafed the dead hands and temples, 
and pressed my warm, living lips te the beautiful 
cold mouth, as if seeking to breathe into them again 
the breath of life. Vain! vain! She never looked 
on me or spoke to me again. 

A hand was laid on my shoulder ; a quiet, kindly 
voice bade me move aside a moment, and our grave, 
gray-haired family physician laid bis fingers on the 
white wrist, and then placed them on the still heart, 
and then, shaking his head sadiy, turned away. I 
heard the words “ Disease of the heart.” That was 
all. 

They left me alone with my dead at last. There 
in that room where I had seen her alive for the last 
time—where I had so wounded the dear heart whcse 
last throb was for me! The fire glowed as brightly 
asever. There stood her piano, still open, with a 
favorite song upon it. There was her work-table 
with her little basket upon it, and the book she had 
been reading, with a bit of ribbon to mark the place! 
There on a table were the things she had bought 
that evening, together with the piece of silk which 
had caused so much grief! The apron she had worn 
was thrown carelessly over the chair which I had 
drawn up to the fire to be in readiness when she re- 
turned. She had come back to me. But it seem- 
ed as if she had come in some terrible dream from 
which I can never awake. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A, Ange oa Short a says a descendant ot 

Battle, whose nions on the game are v gener- 

ally known, * is Kye where two out of four are 

players, unable to settle their losses. This is 

very ‘short whist." ‘Long whiei,” adds this excellent 

‘is Mr. Battle's constant excuse for coming 

home from his Club at four o’clock in the morning.” 
eke Nee 

A badly-bunged-up Emerald Islander, in response to the 

, “* Where have you been?” said, “* Down to Mrs. 

Mulroony’s wake, and an iliigant time we had of it. 

Fourteen fights in fifteen minutes; only one whole nose 
left in the house, and that belonged to the tay-kettle." 





How To make a Warton keer Trwe.—Never wind it 
up, it will then keep the same time all the year round. 





new novel by the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton is announced 
the ** Life in the Squares.” Is it ible that 
she has solved a great social problem? for, of course, life 


the circle, if it is all on the square, will astonish 








or 
of her appearance. When she 
ain the Sue ead of the Church,” it 
was Sir Walter Raleigh who suggested, that, instead of 
this title, her Majesty should have that of * The Vane.” 





Kyow1ne. — Tell not your secrets in a corn- 
of ears. 
of 
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the Celtic race in our 
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recently to visit a 
her return I asked if she had enjoyed herself. 
am,” said she, “ and it was as good as a fu- 
the time.” 


Why is an unwelcome visitor like a shady tree ?—Be- 
cause we are glad when he leaves. 


ih 
ag 








“John, did you leave Mr. Jones's umbrella at his house?” 
“No, ma,” said John, “And why did you not, my son? 
Didn't I tell you to?” “ Yes, ma,” said John ; “ but didn’t 
you tell me a little while ago to keep something San 
day, and what better thing can ] keep than an umbrella 





‘Pray, Mr, Labriska, why do you whip your children 
so often?” **La, Mr. Worthy, I does it for their enlight- 
I never whipped one of them in my life that 

they did not acknowledge it made them smart.” 


Certain coqueties, gayly dress d, thickly powdered, and 
Ee ee a a tee 
present he was pleased with the French beauties, 
with great naiveté, “I'm no judge 








Some one says that going to law is mighty cold business, 
forall you ever get is but just-ice, and sometimes you don't 
get even that, 





While walking with a friend, a gentleman accidentally 
stepped upon a lady's trailing dress; she turned with a 
frown! look, and a strong ex ion of anger. With 
his urbanity he replied, “ 1 am sorry, madam, very 
sorry, indeed, but really I didn’t kuow that I was within 
a quarter of « mile of you!” 





Prejudices are like rate, and a man’s mind like a trap; 
they get in easily, and then perhaps can’t get out at all. 





A young gentleman with an inquiting mind wishes to 
be enlightened on the following: If brooks are, as the )oets 
call them, the most joyous things in Nature, what are they 
always murmuring about? 

- - ——_- -—_—— 

“Where are you going ?’ said Selwyn to ap acquaint- 
ance. “To see a friend.” ‘* Well, I'll go with you, for I 
never saw one yet.” 

Why are young ladies like arrows ?—Because they are 
all in a quiver when the beaus come. 

» haga étage 

When is a clock on the stairs dangerous ?— When it rune 

down. 








A watch lost in a tavern! That's a crime; 
Then see how men by drinking lose their time. 
The 


watch kept time; and if time will away, 
see no reason why the watch should stay. 


I 
You say the key hung out, and you fail'd to lock it; 
Time will not be kept pris’ner in a pocket. 


Henceforth, ¢f you will keep your watch, this do, 
Pocket your watch, and watch your pocket, too. 


A lady who went to consult Mr. Abernetliy began de- 
scribing her complaint, which is what he very much dis- 
jiked. Among other things she said, “Whenever I tit 
my arm it pains me exceedingly." “ Why, then, ma‘am, 
answered Mr. A., “ you are # great foul for doing so.” 

Harepresser’s Morro.—Two heads (of hair) are better 
than one. 

> i nef 

When a man’s face turns as yellow as @ guinca, he has 
a rich complexion. 

SS ere 

“No matter how often you may fall into the river,” sald 
an old toper, “ you won't drown if your head swims." 

_— _>-_———_ 

A rich upstart once asked a poor person if he had any 
idea of the advantages arising from riches. ‘1 believe 
they give e rogue ap advantage over an honest man," was 
the reply. 

a SS 

An Irish lawyer, famed for 
oceasion completely silenced by a horse += %} 
Mr. ——~, you 7 
can’t say so,” 
yers, I it most 





A soldier who was being !ed to the saw a crowd 
of running on before. “‘ Don't be in such a hurry, 
he to them. ‘I can assure you nothing will be done 

* 


aN ae 

The laird «" M‘N——»b was writing a letter from ap 
Edin coffee-house, when a friend observed that he 
was at defiance the laws of orthography and gram- 
mar. “I that weel eno!” exclaimed the Highland 
chieftain; “but how can a man write grammar with « 
pen like this” reset 

aad !” exclaimed a choleric old gentleman 
to re hana matter-of-fact person, “I shall go 
out of my wits.” ‘Weill, you won't have far to go, said 
the p! .aiatic man. 
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A woman having fallen into a river, her husband went 
to look for her, proceeding up the stream from the place 
where she fell in. The by-standers asked him if he was 
mad—she could not have gone against the stream. The 
man answered, *“She was obstinate and contrary in her 
life and no doubt she was the same at her death.” 
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AT CATTLE RAID AT HARRISON’S LANDING 
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MIDNIGHT BEFORE PETERSBURG 











‘NO REST. 
> too aoen the n ascend from the east at 
te 

gers at eve by his crimson gates in the 
r 4 kingly light it ruddy robes of his 
oa) 4e s eve of Sre, I wait and long for rest. 

‘ bnew hand t ever-aching brain; 
Host t he beating heart that hes beat so long in vain: 
the long day dawt slow she wing. her flight, 
the weary © ft are faint for the bliss of 





F ' Bot when oi, ¢ bae come and elumber ie etill 
lem 
wr the brain must etill be busy, the hand not idle 
4 the pleasant sounds of peace to the toiler, heavy- 
Mix with restlees longings for joys he would fain 
ot 
\ ines he cry by night—“O morn! delay thy 
t toil return hen the Sabbath of night 
eI little long p tt) ll eves be pressed, 
el G grant the preci hoon of Reet!" 
‘ the Fat! najestie answe Is this a time to be 
When thy land ix vi to banish t errors that 
e de 
vh fast faith, she celebrates her bridal 
Ww robed i of and sorrow is on her 





now on the wa nor faint till the task be 
peace, no j while the battle is not won. 

" bs now, but @j with a w w hand, 

Sa ath Pence cha lawn over al! the 


he t gehts kiss my beart as t weet lips of 
F ! husband's brow, and I wake to toil again. 
' hand, my heart Away on the heavy tide! 
No I © till the dawn of freedom from death 
and pa 
mm rain the morn and the slow-winged hours of 
t 
mv life end hone for the peace of my native 
f w chal! not be pressed 
‘ . ‘ redeemed to a holy 
i t 


CHRIS’Y ANDREWS. 
I el alls, but white as drifted snow, 
ihe re msahine Inging amber glooms 
es their spotlessness, a singing kettle on the 
arth. and a wi spread table waiting 





i just expressed herself, 


vague apprehensior troubled her. 
Stepl id mot evade her look, he even smiled 
xu“ at her; but her eyes were struggling with 
ess all tea-time In the sofily golden twi- 
such twilight as comes nowhere as it does 
that breezy prairie-land—when ( hristy had put 
away the little tea-table, and Mrs. Dunn had gone, 


i Christy stood in the low doorway, looking away 
had just 
ng green billows, Stephen came and stood 
veside her with an arm about the round, trim waist, 


r the rusiling grass to where the su 


art 


1 the young wife clasped her hands across his 
trong shoulder and drooped her face pensively be 
ie them Vagaely she felt what was coming. 


} 


e're very nicely fixed here, aren't we, little 
?” Stephen said, in a low voice; “ we've just 
t nicely fixed And then, quoting something 


irs. Dunn had said about Christy's housekeeping, 
ided, lightly, “ 1 wish you understood farming 


scded, 





ax well as you do housekeeping ‘” 

Do you?” said Christy, lifting her large eyes 
his fac What she read there chained her 
ance 

Yes,” Stephen said, caressing the little face 
th his hand, bending his own to it, and speaking 

t remor in his voice. ‘ You could 
the while I am cone.” 
i) Stephber 
) ws her cl . hi } 


very agitated 


t it was he was about t 


z else waited also. Rocking softly to 
her asv-—chair er head thrown back, so 
. | e the r 1 white throat with its 
the ¢ le et the serious, 
sat ris Andrews, waiting for 
u f thre t yme in from the 
I sa mighty smart husband o' yourn, Chris- 
sid a stout, dumpy-looking woman, in a rusty 
. re who sat near th indow, from time to 
e « g the temptingly spread table; ‘‘ they 
a er farmer in the county I reckon that’s 
® ore in this soon Pears like some folks 
s ahead o' their work, and the rest is always 
their rk get ahead o’ them. Pears like, 
: t yer western country every thing 
that the farmers think they hain't got 
and crops does come a most with look- 
‘ Ain't you nor feard, Christy, that 
' " t inte is head to volunteer ?” 
Christy had scarcely seemed to hear the good lady 
‘ Now a brightness flashed into her eyes that, 
ss it was, heralded with eager light her 
in't say a word, if he wanted to go,” she 
t passionately | shouldn't say a word, 
d me to have him go When I think of 
| fag treated so-—our old flag—I wish I wasa 
ong enough to strike a blow for it 

Stephe Andrews standing just outside, where he 
adi stopped at und of Christy’s ringing tones, 
nie t A moment but she did not speak 
ved i he cut short a somewhat prosy speech 
Mrs, Dunn's as he entered the room, with no sign 
nanly face of having heard his wife, and 

t g vening to that lad proceeded to hang 
1 prepare for tea Christy's little 
iN trer | some as she poured and passed the 
‘ ¢ or e when her eyes met Stephen's 
. hers lingered estioningly. Her keen 
nd ng intuitions perceived a slight change in 


: 


do, and she was but a three-months’ wife—th« 
woman of all the world to him, the one love of his 
life. 

“You will be brave, dear, 1 know. I have been 
wanting to say this some time, but I was afraid to 
tell you till this afternoon. I heard what you said 
to Mrs. Dunn, and that gave me courage.” 

Christy lay very still ir. ais arms for a little, and 
then she lifted her head and kissed him, whispering, 

| will be brave, dear; I'm prouder to have you 
go than I should be happy in having you stay; but 
—but—you know, Stephen, you're all I've got!” 

“T know, child,” and he kissed her. After a 
long silence, which neither broke for fear of betray- 
ing too much agitation to the other, Stephen said, 
wishing tc break the current of too sad thought, 

“J feel anxious about the farm, Christy; I've 
got every thing in such prime order now. It's a 
pity to have it all run down, as it is almost sure 
ti do.” 

}.ver ready to second him, Christy said, in the 
same tone, 

“| think I'l! learn to be a farmer, Stephen. Why 
couldn't 1? I sha’n’t have much housekeeping to 
do, you know, and—” 


one 


Tears filled her eyes in an overwhelming tide, 
but she would not let him see them, and stopped 
speaking when her voice began to tremble. 

Stephen, however, was thinking about his farm, 
and did not notice. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I should feel easier if I 
knew of good hands to leave the farm with. I've 
got it mostly planted now, and I'd let any good man 
take it on shares, and give him a good bargain too. 
But the fact is, these fellows that are round taking 
farms that way don’t, the most of em, know any 
more about farming than youde. There's that lot 
of sorghum, nov-—if it could be half taken care of, 
I candidly believe there wouldn't be such another 
yield in the State. It's coming up splendidly, and 
I never had my heart more set upon avy crop than 
I have on that cane.” 

Christy let him talk on, stimulating him with a 
word now and then— Stephen was an enthusiast 
about farming—but all the while she was thinking 
how short a time it might be now before his strong 
arm would cease to clasp ber. 

Stephen’s father lived in an adjoining county. 
One moro'ng, a ‘ew days after Stephen had decided 
to volunteer, the old man presented himself at his 
son’s house. 

‘ Is this true, Stephen?” he questioned. ** 1 hear 
you are going to volunteer.” 

‘* Yes, father, I was coming over to tell you and 
mother myself, as soon as I could,” Stephen an- 
swered, gravely, while Christy nearly burned her 
face to a crisp looking in the oven after the pies 
which she coull not see for the tears that blinded 
her in a sudden rush. 

‘Well, it’s best maybe,” said Mr. Andrews. ‘‘T 
reckon you know what you're up to; 





but what's 





agoin’ to come of the farm, and what’s Christy goin 
to do? If I was her, I wouldn't let you go a step.” 

The oven-~loor shut suddenly with a bang, and 
Christy was rushing out, when Stephen stopped 
her, and drew her reluctantly toward his father 

‘“‘ Christy thinks the country needs me more than 
she or the farm,” he said. 

Mr. Andrews glanced at the red little face and 
the swelling eyelids. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘the wo- 
men are crazier than the men, I b’l’eve, and the men 
can't volunteer fast enough. 


There’s plenty to zo 
without you, Stephen, and you just married, and 


nobody to leave the farm with.” 


‘I'm just the sort of man they need most, father, 
not too young, strong and hardy. Christy and I 
think it’s right, and so I'm going. I thought may- 
be I could get you or one of the boys to look after 
the farm a little. If Caleb or Rob, now, would take 
it on shares.” 





**Caleb and Rob both volunteered yesterday ; and 
it takes all my authority and his mother’s entreat- 


ies to keep Jack from goin’ the same road, young- 
ster as he is. She let the other two go, but she 
hang to Jack, and she was terrible took aback on 
Christy’s account to hear that you was thinking of 
this sort of thing. 


I'll do any thing I can of course, 
but I'm old, you know, and I've got my own crops 
to see after. I don’t know how I'll manage with- 

| out Caleb and Rob.” 

‘““Never mind, there'll be some way. 
regiment are the boys in? 
same one.” 

‘* Denning’s like to be their Colonel, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment ; and it ain’t full, I reckon, yet. If you 
be goin’, Stephen, I'd like you to be with the boy a” 

“T'll go over this afternoon, and call on Towns- 
endas igo. I was thinking of Townsend to take 
the farm if you couldn't.” 

This afternoon! Christy’s fevered face grew sud- 
denly white and chill; every thing seemed to whirl 
about her. 

Mr. Andrews saw, and exclaimed, almost impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ Townsend's no farmer ; stay at home till 
you're wanted, Stenher and attend t your own 
buciness !” ; 

“1 think I). wanted now, father.” And then, 
seeing Christy's white face, ‘It’s onty to volun 
teer, you know, child; the regiment won't leave 
for weeks yet, and it’s such an object to be near 
Caleb and Rob.” 

‘“* Yes,” Christy said, catching her breath. 

Stephen volunteered that afternoon, but Towns- 
end couldn't take the farm; and nobody was found 
to take it up to the last moment. Stephen's father 
promised to do what he could, amd Stephen had to 
leave itso. A sore thing it was to him too, for next 
to his wife and his country that farm occupied the 
largest place in Stephen Andrews’s thoughts. 

Poor little Christy! She had coaxed a reluctant 
consent from Stephen to stay in their own little 
home while he was gone, and his sister Sarah was 
| coming to live with her. But she thought, those 

first weeks after he had gone, that the pain of his 


aAvsence 


Whose 
I ought to be in the 





, and the fear that hauated her about him, 


l searcely be endured lor 


Stephen wrote often, however, cheery letters, and 
had much to say about the farm 
i yet 


It worried him 
They had tried a great deal to find some one 


| to take it, but nobody was to be found. 
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It was too 
late in the season; and meanwhile Stephen's hith- 
erto carefully-tended fields missed him terribly. 
Mr. Andrews and Jack had dene something, and 
now and then Christy had succeedec. in hiring a 
man for a day or two, but the farm looked badly. 

‘| hate to tell him how things are; Sarah,” said 
Christy, as she sat with Stephen's last letter open 
before her, and a pen in her hand preparatory to 
answeringit. ‘‘ He insists upon knowing just how 
every thing looks, and it’s discouraging to have to 
tell him how it is.” 

She sat thoughtful a long time; Sarah, who was 
elderly and talkative, keeping up a glib disserta- 
tion on ways and roeans, none of which were prac- 
ticable. 

‘I've heard Stephen say that if he wanted any 
thing done really, it was always safest to do it him- 
self.” 

It was not easy to tell by this speech exactly in 
what channel Christy's thoughts were running; 
but presently she said aloud, 

“Sarah, I belixve I can do it myself. I'm not 
strong like Stephen; but I know how things ought 
to be done almost as well as he does. The farm 
needs a head more than any thing else. That stupid 
Fritz used to work well enough with Stephen to 
watch him, and I almost know I could plow corn. 
Andy Johnson—that little fellow, you know, Sa- 
rah, that was here this morning after sweet-potato 
plants—he can't be stronger than I am, and he 
plows corn by the aere. Then there's the sorghum; 
that’s just woman's work at first, you know—too 
nice for a man’s hands any how. Andy and J could 
do that easy enough. I shail write Stephen that 
I've got somebody at last to take the farm—some- 
body that ku« ws how, too. It will relieve his heart 
of one anxiety, poor fellow !” 

And she forthwith wrote precisely that, despite 
Sarah's demurring and astounded expostulations. 

Mr. Andrews was having a busy time, and did 
not happen to come over to see them for about ten 
days, so that Christy had an opportunity to put her 
project in operation, and judge of the probability of 
success before receiving his remonstrances. 

They were loud and long when they came; but 
Christy was—though quiet, and a little shy--so 
firm, and then she had a coaxing way of her own; 
and in the end the good old farmeg, grumblingly 
promised to keep her secret and let hier have her 
wry. 

No one was to tell Stephen who had taken the 
farm ; and Christy, in all ber letters upon the sub- 

ject, was singularly neglectful about giving names 
till he gave up asking. 





de 


** She won't hold out so,” Mr. Andrews muttered | 


to himself every time he came to the farm, though 
he was fain to confess that so far she had done won- 
ders. 

It was hard work—literal hard work 
and mentally. 


physically 
The little hands grew brown with 
toil, and the young head ached with weariness and 
anxiety. She worked early and late, overtaxing 
herself indeed; but she was s arcely conscious of it, 
she was so eager. Fritz worked better under her 
eye than under Stephen's even, and after a while 
he brought a great strong Dutch brother of his to 
work with him. Little Andy came to help as long 
as the corn needed plowing, and Christy herself, 
after a deal of awkwardness, learned to plow too. 
The sorghum was the most troublesome of any 
thing ; but Christy would not suffer it to be neglect- 
ed at all, because she knew how much pride Stephen 
always had in it. 

It was hard work—neither romance nor poetry 
in it—save as she thought of Stephen. She ac- 
complished nothing by any romantic sleight of 
hand. It was what I tell you, literal hard work, 
not precisely necessitated but important; for Ste- 
phen depended upon the profits accruing from the 
farm to pay off a small debt yet upon it, and he had 
no other means save his soldier's pay. 
private, that was not much. Hard work of head 
and hands, but the farm smiled, and that field of 
sorghum —how many of you ever saw a field of 
the Chinese sugar-cane rustling its slender, grace- 
ful reeds in a prairie breeze ?—the long, lance-like 
leaves in a constant quiver, the tall arrowy canes 
bending and swaying, pliant as willows, and the 
heavy heads, black and shining like tasseled jet, 
nodding, nodding—that field of sorghum was the 
comfort of Christy's lonesome, tired life. She never 
looked at it without smiles or tears, it reminded her 
so of Stephen. Just so tall and straight, and supple 
of limb was he; and if suddenly one of those west- 
that sometimes—had_ burst 
upon that field and felled those green and serried 
ranks, I think Christy would have taken it as an 


ern tornadoes come 


omen almost, though she wasn’t superstitious. 

Meanwhile Stephen’s regiment, ordered to the 
Eastern Department from the first, had seen serv- 
ice. Possibly it was incessant occupation only that 
kept Christ's senses from forsaking her in the aw- 
fi ~ that unhappy battle of Bull Run. 
News came at lx. -~all three of the brothers were 
a’ive and unharmed. August, and the first week 
oi September, passed sa.ely, and then a long si- 
lence—an awful suspense, strangely unbroken by 
news of any of the three—and then, such news. 

Caleb and Rob were prisoners, and Stephen—a 
comrade home on a sick furlough brought the word, 
and he shrank from Christy when he tried to tell 
her of her husband. 

“* He is dead,” she said, in cold, still tones, a white 
circle creeping round her little mouth. 

“Not dead,” the man answered; “‘but I have 
heard him say that death would have been better. 
He is blind.” 

“Blind!” Christy covered her pale face with 
her hands and crept quietly away, thanking God 
for her husband's life. Blind! Had she not sight, 
and was not she bis—oh! all his, God granting; 
but ** poor, poor Stephen . 

It was true. Some lightning from the deadly 
missiles flying round him one day in the hottest of 


suspense a 


the fight bad flashed blindness upon Stephen An- 
drews. Some other, slighter injuries there were ; 
but he was better of them now, and was coming 


home in a few days. Christy went to meet him, 


Being a | 
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putting tender arms about him, and crying upon his 
neck, “* Never to leave me again, my darling.” And 
then she led him home, the great, strong man, like 
a chained eagle; but already in her sweet and lov- 
ing presence he felt it less. 

At home—and he had not said a word about the 
farm. Christy’would not speak, for she was afraid 
of burting him. He could not see what she had 
done, not even the sorghum lot, and she always 
looked at it through tears now. How often she had 
pictured his surprise when he came to know that it 
was only his little Christy that had taken the farm! 
How often she had imagined to herself his start 
and look of surprise, and then the loving, loving 
chiding she should get! And now—now he would 
never see any of it, never more. Well, God was 
good still; God knew better than she what was 
best for her and Stephen. 

Stephen said little. He was moody and taciturn, 
with a hard, unreconciled expression upon his face 
that reminded Christy constantly of what the man 
said about his wishing that death had smote him 
rather than blindness, and it hurt her somehow ter- 
ribly to have him feel so. could never be 
thankful enough that his life was spared her, and 
that she was able to be what she was to him. He 
did not know yet all se was capable of being to him. 

One day Stephen, stumblingly, and with a more 
“espairing look than usual, asked some questions 
about the farm. Christy drew him on to talk of 
it, and finally coaxed him out, telling him how ev- 
ery thing looked in such apt phrase that it might 
have been to him almost like seeing it. [nt his 
face only hardened. She led him among the breezy, 
silken rustle of the sugar-cane, and told him how 
clean, and tall, and fair it was, and then, with her 
face upon his shoulder as in the old time, she tried 
to comfort and soften him with loving talk. 

He seemed to listen, but he said little in reply; 
and she noticed that his hands were hard clenched 
all the time. Once he seemed to shudder throuch 
all his strong muscular frame as with a sort of rage 
at the strength and stature that was yet so impo- 
tent. 

Poor little Christy! Her heart ached and ached 
to see him so, and all the while she talked the tears 
were slowly gathering in her eyes, and dropping 
one by one. How should he know it though ? 

Meanwhile, a cloud scarcely Jarger than a man's 
hand at first, had grown, and, almost before Christy 
became conscious of its presence, had overspread 
the heavens. An awful hush suddenly filled the 
air, as though all nature listened—a hush—an1 yet 
an indescribable suggestion of sound—a pantirg of 
the very atmosphere. 

Christy knew too well what these signs forbod- 
ed, and turned at once toward the house. They 
had scarcely gone ten steps, however, before, with 
a swirl and a swoop, like some immense and winged 
destruction, it was upon them 
nado. 

Imagine a bedy of wind impassable as a wall of 
fire, sweeping wath the seem 


She 


a true Western tor- 


1 swiftness of light 
ning over the country, marking its way with the 
ruins of homesteads that hav: 
like dust, breaking great strong trees short 
the base, lifting on its mighty wings huge timl« 
and launching them like Titanic bolts through the 
air. Imagine thunder, like the crash of all the el 
ments, and lightning like he flash of their diss: 


crumbled before it 


at 


ing—imagine crash and blinding glare, and mighty 
wind all in one, and so swift that while vou said 
‘* Let us flee!” it was upon you, and you have some 
idea of one of those tornadoes thet have in late 


years so desolated portions of Illin nd « 
other Western States 

Stephen had sufficient self-possession to drop 
Almost in the same moment she was torn from him 
by the wind, and he called after her vainly. The 
fu the storm was such that his voice fell back 
upon im like a tide-wave meeting breakers. 

Almost maddened, between his impotence and an 
awful uncertainty concerning her fate, he rose to 
his feet, but was instantly dashed again to the 
ground by the wind, and with a force that left him 
helpless some moments. . 

The storm spent itself, however, in that first 
rage, and by the time he could rise again to his un- 
steady feet a comparative lull had come. Grop- 
Ls his way, he moved on, calling frantically at 
every step. What he suffered in those moments 
of suspense it is impossible to tell. He had known 
instances of awful and swift destruction in these 
tornadoed storms; and, when after what seemed to 
him a long interval, he still received no reply t 
calls, he groaned aloud. 

“Oh, Stephen! are you safe?” 

She had risen up from the ground right there at 
his side. Some missile of the many filling the air 
had struck her, or else the fury with which the wind 
dashed her down had caused that unconsciousness 
from which she had only then roused. It was she, 
her little soft touch upon his arm; and as Stephen 
clasped her once more to him, after those moments 
which had seemed ages of darkness and agony, 
Christy little knew all that embrace meant to him. 

He was still silent, as, drenched with the rain 
that was yet falling in torrents, they turned again 
toward the house; but he held Christy to him with 
a nervous clasp, and his face wore an expression 
that had not been upon it before since he came 
home. 

Their house, as by a miracle. was unharmed; 
but, lingering in the doorway, Christy saw how de- 
struction had swept over the farm. Acres of corn 
that this morning had waited in green and golden 
‘““shocks” made the fields look now like one vast 
threshing-floor. The sorghum, to use Christy's 
own simile, was as though a gigantic flat-iron had 
been dropped suddenly upon it; every cane was 
down, and the field looked as though strewn with 
rushes. She could not help catching her breath 
with consternation. 

To her surprise Stephen bent quickly toward her, 
just as he used to do in the old time at any sign 
from her, but as he had not done of late. He had 
felt too bitter and unreconciled to his own fate to 
scarce be grateful even for her. 


his 
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What is it, Christy?” he asked. my figure, though not deformed, is small, that is t clerk said, ‘ There is a letter her> meant for 5 [ | ex nofA 
lering, she told him; and then gradually it | say, rather below than above the average size: and | suppose.’ It was direc ted oe -_— ot, Es a ' 
ut how she had busied herself during his ab- | as for my air, though I flatter myself that I possess | t tor to the “ Poets’ ¢ oom r” of the Wav: ; ’ 
ld scarce believe her, but he comprehend. ~ ope  gh 0 Ba : nea : cal a} ry.’ The dear girl evidently di a mot , weds 
: ulgar herd, still neither stand Greek, and by the similarity of sound was led f ate 
ust; and when, her tongue once loosed on | my figure nor air is worthy of the vers glowing 25 thin wenden amie = a - 
t, she went on in her own wise little way | eulogium which you have bestowed upon them. | wasn't a blue ve my , - ] Zn tad at — 
, first, what a summer it had been, and | No, Sir, really; no indeed, Sir. really:” and he "7 “ i . : — + ¥. - a oka 
ulate on the ways and means for soon- | chuckled. blinked his eyes, and cast glances on his oevesmne te ok " th ihe ae a : - ” me ; } ‘ 
remedying the mischief which the storm had | little round limbs of more than parental f ne ‘ hae ei at bay: ar on : ~ P tl 
perhaps the home ly heroism that was un- I perceived that he was not inaccessible to flatter astr —“ . B: a %. tt . ’ ec , « . jt 
inder all the discouraging circumstances | and did not despair of obtaining the camellia by fair , . . =e “nt Re ely Fe re y > cate 
yuunded her—and he numbered himself | means. : me son . =r - + a — . <* ga South. 1 
them—touched him, in his sensitive state, “T should apologize,” said I, “for so personal a And the ti die } Yedes —_—" . 
un any thing else could. remark ; it slipped from me ly. } 1 thet al ; — f _—s Th . 
g her suddenly in his arms he poured forth | must have heard it frequently fr ; and sé : ¢ ow ¥ visi oy | —s ; ; , : 
ip emotior of the weeks past, of the | it in the eyes of the gentler se x. You are not ot nal we , . 
t dying gloriously now, after the storm. | sensible to their witcheries: I see that in vour ev: * ape 4 9 -¥ deol ave till S : . 
g the red glory of that sunset the two | nay, that camellia i: your button-hole proves 5 al f t " nitic w rn + An Englist : 
the burden of life again, resolved cheerful- | be the happy bondman of some black “yed hour ' im \ - the hea ; tote 
ir it to the end, thankful to bear it togeth- **How did you find that out ? You must know I truls bh as it ' . a i that ; - > 
ippier, perhaps, in each other than though something about m. ; you might have cuessed t! s the y difficult one! J : . nee 
1 not so tried them. I was in love; but how did you find out th lor | I had ie mga coveting as 
" ar-cane were saved with little | of her eves?” . aD tae to chhtain it be fa : ooh : ree 
Christy was eyes and Stephen hands, and “Well. I did not know positively. I thought it 5 apecantiiedl Ulta tein Menlect ene , 
head; and they have worked so together | likely, most in accordance with the eternal sary, for its capture, ar ‘it > 
And that is how Christy Andrews came | of things, that you, who have blue evs naa ie ne - white ,. ‘ ; . : ! « 
4 farmer. enslaved by black ones. Was I right? | ion of the poetess of Waver! lo what a the ‘ ™ ' 
SSS SSE “ Well, I can hardly tell you; l trust y t | precipice was pa n for white < | ; ct t 
be right, but the fact is, have never seen the la ! l¢ ve 
GOOD-BY ; GOD BE WITH THEE! | ¢ves.” | As it was essential to prove his identity in the | Upon 
** Never seen hereyes! Ah. I see: amvst , Zz gr vous. it was evidently use ‘ and | i . 
Goop-sieuT, the day is paling, courtship, truly poetic, veiled lady, gentle voice, | uade | ‘ 5 tom - 
The sun will set in rain, white hand, one raven lock just peeping from to steal it by force The ¢ 
And I—my heart is failing, concealment, fairy form, taper ankles, little tidd | Cadling his att ne objects on t 
. ; , : iddly feet.” | I dextrot evered ¢ talk w . : 
And weakening with pain. = Maeedge P ; : . 
Sir,” said he, grasping my hand, “ we are ki ine, and slipped the flower into my pocket tenk 
And thou—the tears will rise, love— dred spirits—you have felt the divine afflatus—you | pesceived 
What dare I muy of thee? have struck the wild harp, and burst into the I Ls t, thoug! read i} - ; 
as . . 
- ing melody of song. We are poets, Sir, brot by heart the content the Poets’ C ! ble Celt M 
I gaze into thine eyes, love, poets. Were it not a breach of the confidenc: | Waverly Re t would still be a treat | r | fort t 
As though they were the sea; has reposed in me, I would tell you the history of | f thes repeated by tl rence as pot 
‘ our loves, our hopes, and our sorrows.” H eded no pressiz Without « think art - . 
Unsatisfied, unweary, “You forget that so long as you conceal the fl amellia favored me wit terrupt- | always t 
I look into their deep, lady’s name there can be ne breach of confidence ed stream of poetry till our arrival at f I One of t ‘ 
Till even visions dreary She is the unknown quantity; let X represent her.” | t took a hurried leave of him, jump to a | the rea - 
Are safely laid to sleep ; C “Not X; I shall have to repeat her name ofte ind, tran —e the camellia a my } et | & ~~ 
in the course of my narrative; she would then be t button-hole, drove to Pursell’s t mplete A 
And not our parting sorrow, come double, treble, or even quadruple X, and sl ;' yoese | I 
. is not stout.’ i We soon arrived there Being in a capit t} 
Not even coward fear, , 
: . “ Well, then, let Y represent her; it is a slender | ™or, I was about to give the ca wnad fa } - 
Can make me feel the morrow, and graceful letter.” | what ow is that I tried my pocket is 
While still I linger here. * Good , let Y, for the moment, represent. unwor | af su0ther he cai began t 
thily, the name of my adored charmer la } mm spicious! . - 
Ten years they must be ended poet, Sir, as you have already perceived, and 1 My good post be t 
Some time before we die, altogether unknown to the public; in the ‘ Po purse, but ‘ 
What hope and anguish blended, Corner of the Waverly Kepos y Gg vent | antee for tl } 
Sweet heart, beneath thy sigh. pet enmius! You may have seer me of | the St. Nict 4 wi > 
= ‘ contributions to that journal signed ‘ Beta Iw é me some e7 ’ w the g 
Ah! dear one, did I bid thee just repeat you my ‘ Ode to the Mor of my rm k, and dre e to the St. D i 
Be calm and bear the pain? “ Pray don’t take the trouble; I know t , me 7 memgrenne oe : Kentuck " 
by heart, and recit ust week D 4 ace purse att al 
Good-by, love, God be with thee, the Atheeenen Cle lam | at | ourney was rather ar ensi ‘ 5 
And bring me back again! impatience to hear your story for not only was my [urse go but " | . 
cs ‘You have read my poem then: I had ar } & valuable gold snaff-box It 1 
ventured to hope that the weak breat! re < " | 1 I had been intent on similar de 
TIT FOR TAT. muse had penetrated so far as New Yor! ik ‘ y ambiti “i extended : . 
“Why, my dear Sir, there are six copies of t “ee as, he had a weakness t | , 
I was coming one morning into the city. I had | Waverly Herald on the table ofthe Athenzum C1 reenba 
age myself for some dista ; then alit- | and it is difficult to get hold of one of them ; yet | It is needless to add that I did not ret to } ah 
, t who at ¢ i uttention | one reads any part of it but the * Poets’ Corner ust inplete i jue I ever aga 
arity of his dr ppearance, a **Not Waverly Herald, Waverly Re y. Well, | ™ iriend the } } 
evening dress, « thir | I'll go on with my story. One evening I ha i 
he silk-faced dress-coat to the patent | finished my ‘ Imitations of Anacreon,’ and had é A rew 
ts, being bran-new. A fact of which he them to the office of the Waverly Rez " Tl} INTERESTING ITEMS. . i. 
being u scious; each of his gar last feeble flicker of twilight was abou to give w . Ww 
s turn, attracted his notice and approv- | to the solemn darkness of night There was a! A ~ . ~ob —— “ a of — " vo | 
f | stillness, a quiet calm about the hour, that seemed 7 ly | eee mot ve ie & country whx the r \ 
sbout him that violated evening | to soften the heart, to prepare it for gentle pre ; 4 t even sparrow he sa anc ™ ec ‘ - all 
was | eck-tie—a blue one, negligently | sions. In front of the office of the Waverly Rep | ay a °° - a “—- “ina —~ on | Giately 5 
Byron under a rolling collar itory isa garden. There roses should vie wit | 4 oo th oh 4 _ . 2 The same e Bw . 
I augured that he was a poet, for turn- | raniums, the graceful woodbine should twine 1 epeated severa I ‘ f «parrows rey }- 
irs were by no means so common then as | the trellis-work, and the stately ly 8 ld be tl wenty bee me ge ty pF te ae im ' . 7 “+ 
n pres g terrific gills, which, in | in the pride of her virgin purity; but I regret to | co eS ae a ans foctennl - - . ae 
men, endangered the safety of their | say it is planted with potatox In th | 1, for their great value has been rec . 
ars. My surmise was confirmed by | there are two gates. I was going down tl | Cuaneme Biker: the neta’ ranetinn. vietiing the ' 
its natural tendency to curl being | which leads to one of them, and repeating a beaut St was entertained at dinner by one of the great 
the copious exhibition of grease, and | ful stanza of my own composit I never rea } erchants. Opposite to him at the table t 
assiduous brushing the works of other people, it destroys or . re ~ - An - n a. = oy = . ke De A 
face, however, was somewhat against my | of thought.) As I was going down this | Mr Kean Whe teteedastion Gen Gate aibde. and ont 
stead of being thin and pale, with eyes | chanced to look toward the other gate: a fairy k ine together, w the stranger, w ; 
frenzy rolling,” it was round, dumpling- | was passing through it. 1 will not att nt t nes S, a er, se ; : saw in} \ . 
rosy ; his ittle eyes deeply set in tunnels | scribe the beauties of that glorious visi I wee hes : « 
h, as he huckled from time to time, | straight across the garden in chase; but tl 7 , s continued the othe " ) 
f closed by his rising cheeks, and presented | stalks tripped me up, and I fell, sprained m; e; “I have seen ather Ri 
ere slit; his nose short, turned up, and | and was incapacitated for further pursuit K . : res — - ° wh - highé . 
it the tip with six or seven curly hairs; | back to the office, and asked the cleri ‘ Yes, Sir. Cooke, 8 tte 
expansive, and his teeth very good: for- “© Who is that divine creature w is just | i father, Sir, a long way better t j 
is he showed them all, not even conceal- | your office ?” I following. from W. B. D’Almeida’s J s Ja es pot 
vialom teeth, which were not quite come “*That,’ said he, grinning, ‘is a contributor to | ea of Japanese marring ttles of | . 
our “ Poets’ Corner.”’ 1 questi med D ahman concerning apanese wed ' 
was well made, what there was of him; he *** She is a poetess, then—I knew it must b sateen ted io cued Conmnaiah Guanine . ' 
t much above five feet high, rather disposed | What is her name ?” | a ing to the rit the Mohammedan cree it 
*“* Won't do,’ said the clerk, with his t i been legally Giles Mir Beary 6 waee vom. * ' ; 
tton-hole he wore a magnificent white | his cheek, ‘she wishes to remain wcog | ee ge , at R ie : ‘ -— és a > € the 
which, I regret to say, I saw, admired, * Baffled in my inc uiries, | seturned to 1 ‘ sith -¢ at Pere ' 
and determined to possess, by fair means | but not to sleep. That vision still haunted | t I ‘ t idegro'e ate be bride | 4... - : : 
le, if not, by foul. thought of the white hand, the raven k t oe Oe pms i the f Bett 
wer, too, attracted much of his attention ; taper ankle, the tiddly-iddly feet. Eveni f : wh ? ton a . | ' west f ‘ 
wed frequent glances upon it, muttering | evening did I lie in wait before the office in hop« thn wo to fee ! ice before all the peopl + ; . 
ceived to be poetry, inspired by the purity | of again meeting her, butin vain. Things went ae a nein re 
f the flower. so for a month, and every day I fell deeper in love ; rol [ftom ten then aan haw aaneiiedt t 
sidering how I might best commence | my appetite diminished, and I lost near tw . t t and tucks the ‘ : — -- : . “nt 
sation which would acquire me the good | pounds in weight. At length a happy inspiratior ‘ ade the mo ' h dd re A. . tr : . seam, tonne mm teeeh 
s gentleman, and ultimately make me | came upon me. I would pour out my sou! in poe- : of the aol ie : —n the workmen we t 
f the camellia, when he saved me the try, I would tell my love in the ‘ Poets’ Corner’ ; alleen staan the cir - ~—ne ty , 
aking the ice by saving, the Waverly Repository. She was a poctess, she | — = — f Belle Bi im Kho ate ~ - ol H — - , — rer * rte A —r fo 
Sir, what do you thinlof my tailor?” | would read it: the sympathy which exists between {the U. 8. N nt the American war stea: chamber. wt : 
{ that I had not the advantage ‘of know- | kindred minds would tell her that she was the object vecticn The arrings took p f ashes and, the « 
i unstance which I regretted the more, addressed. 1 wrote the lines entitled ‘A Gloric ‘ ~—w + i. wf ~ oh ~ ao see cn ini tant h M- — en abe 4 
rk showed him to be a man of no common | Twilight Vision.’ Never in my most inspired mo was the whter of General Boyd, of the army of | and bones shows t 
I added, that he was fortunate in having a | ments had I so successfully portrayed t inwat ‘ thern States, wl tely expired in prison, having | als by cremation s 
figure and air would set off garments, workings of the tender passion ; for I then or ry . - : - a ; be . = : — = _ ‘ — ~ — nes t 
ubricated with less consummate skill. | imagined them, now I felt them. I will just repeat , ho possessed vast estates in Virginia, early e1 examin 
to look modestly unconscious, and said you those lines.” wed the cause of Southern independence, was soon in ie supposed t 
Sir, may this client be with the dix- " Pray don't, Sir: I remember them wel trusted with cor und, obt ng the rank of General. H 
: and air? As you say that yuu do not I felt re that she to whom they were address : ter, the ue , pore reagan y cmsbraces the aI ‘ 
4 1 i Da y i : aus 4 we . 4 o te ._ and accor par i 
tailor, I might almost fancy that your truly ed would read them, and reply; and I was not de him throughout . : " " 
anneal , . : | ‘ ‘ " ‘ 


is were lressed to m t ‘ 1} I t i t i ‘ the wall’ Jackson, and tw he al 
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THE LATE GENERAL RUSSELL.—(Puorcorarnrp By ANTHONY.) 


KS AT JONESBOROUGH.—[See sexr Pacr.] 


‘ 


GENERAL RUSSELL. 


Tue late Brigadier-General Davip A. Rosset, 
whose portrait we give above, was born in Wasb- 
ington County, New York. He entered the West 
Point Military Academy at an early age, graduat- 
ing in July, 1845. He entered the army as Cap- 
tain in the Fourth infantry, and until 1855 was en- 
gaged in operations on the Pacific coast. As Col- 
onel of the Seventh Massachusetts he entered upon 


the army Russe. had been nominated for a Brig- 
adier-Generalship, and the appointment was con- 
firmed March, 1863. In the attack on Fredericks- 
burg his brigade was engaged, and also in the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg. It was in November, 1863, that 
General Russet. took command of the First Divi- 
sion of the Sixth (Sepowrck's) Corps. With this 
command he was engaged in the battles of the Wil- 


| derness, and lately in the important and decisive 


battles in the Shenandoah Valley. In the battle 


the present conflict, participating in the Peninsular 
campaign. For distinguished services in the battle 
of Williamsburg he was made a Brevet Major, and 


of September 19 he was killed. General Russeci. 
united to the accomplishments of a soldier the 
courtesy of a gentleman. He was noble in stat- 


soon afterward a full Major in the Eighth infantry. 
When General Brexstne became commander of 


ure, heroic in action, and was beloved by his com- 


| mand. 
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THE LATE COLONEL GROWER.—Puorocraraxp st FRrepexices.—(See wert Paes] 
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COLONEL GROWER. 


Tue late Colonel Grower, whose portrait is giv- 
en on page 652, and who was killed in the recent 
battle of Jonesborough, was a native of Brooklyn, 
New York. At the beginning of the war he held a 
responsible position in the Metropolitan Bank of 
this city; but his patriotism induced him to enter 
the ranks of the Seventeenth New York Volunteers, 
under Colonel Lansinc. From Captain he was 
soon promoted to Major, and finally from Major to 
Colonel. After the term of the regiment expired 


he reorganized it, and was sent to the West. He | 


had been severely wounded, yet he entered upon 


the new campaign under General SHERMAN with | 


all his original enthusiasm. When his regiment 
was ordered to Decatur, Alabama, after Suer- 
MAN'S expedition into Mississippi last winter, he 
commanded a brigade. In August, 1864, his com- 
mand was ordered to the front, and formed part of 
the storming party which carried the enemy’s 
works at Jonesborough. It was here, while lead- 
ing his command in a spirited onset, that he was 
killed. Although only twenty-five years of age his 
rapid promotion indicated rare soldierly ability 
which would have doubtless met still higher awaris 
of honor had his life been He has received, 
however, the highest award which the soldier ever 
asks, that of dying on the battle-field while fight- 
ing for his country’s honor. 


THE “GEORGIA.” 


WE give on this page a sketch of the Confederaté 
Privateer Georgia, which was captured by Captain 
Wrtnecompe, of the United States frigate Niagara, 
August 24, 1864. The Georgia is a screw steamer. 
Since it was employed as a belligerent vessel in the 
destruction of American commerce it has been sold 
to Mr. E. Bares, a ship-owner of Liverpool.. Mr. 
Bares having purchased 
the ship she was charter- 
ed by the Portuguese Gov- 
etiment to coavey pas- 
sengers between Lisbon 
and the African coast of 
the West Indies. She had 
been dismantled for this 
purpose, and was under 
orders from Lisbon, sail- 
ing under the British flag 
at the time of her capture 
1 aPtain W vrmecomse. 

ie crew of the Georgia 
was landed at Dover, and 
the vessel itself sent to 
this country for the pur- 
pose of adjudication in a 
Prize court. 

———— 


ATLANTA. 


WE give on this page, 
and on pages 545 and 652, 
sketches of ATLANTA and 
the Barrie or Jowxs- 

together with 
® pleture of Generar 
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VIEW OF GENERAL SHERMAN’S HEAD-QUARTERS.—{Sarv p wy 7 


SuermMan's HeAp-ovarters at Atlanta and a sketch 
of his Fry. 
The two views of Atlanta given on page 645 rep- 


‘cua 


resent different portions of the city, one of them be- | 


ing a view of the city as the spectator stands on 
Whitehall Street, and the other of Whitehall Street 
itself, which is the principal business thoroughfare 
of the city. The view from Whitehall shows the 
Georgia Railroad Bank. Off to the right is the 
Railroad Dépét; and Trout House is visible in the 
distance, In the view of Whitehall Street itself 





i eR Da 
the large corner | ling is one nov 1 by tl 
Tw enty-third Corps as a hospit al: it 5 rT i 
used by the rebel army as a signal-static At 
lanta has long been considered one of the principal 


centres of refinement in the South. A good propor 
tion of its population was from the Nortl 

The sketch on page 652 represents the charge of 
the Federal troops on the rebel works at Jonesbor 
ough, and the capture of a portion of the rebel 
army. ‘This post was defended by Haxpre and 
Lee. Davis's‘ orps, the Fourteent! us the main 





| force engaged in the attac! Generals Canim ené 











THE PRIVATEER “GEORGIA,” CAPTURED BY THE “ NIAGARA,” Avover %, 1864,.—[Seercumo sy Ma, Kitieey.) 


More@ax, whose portraits we gave last week, led 
the advance. 

The two engravings on this page relate to Gen 
eral SurRMan personally One of them gives a 
view of the General's Head-quarter 
resents him sitting at his ‘ 
spondence or other details of an official character. 


the other rep- 
ily,” « pgaged in corre 


MAJOR-GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


We give on our first page a portrait of General 
Purr Smaexmax, whose recent victories in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah have given us a foretaste 
of the glorious prospect awaiting the country of 
victory and peace. General Simran was born 
in Ohio in 1881 of Irish parentage. He graduated 
at West Point in 1853, with the rank of Brevet Sec- 
ond-Lieutenant, First Infantry. 
service at Fort Duncan, Texas, he was engaged in 
surveys in California for the Pacific Railroad, and 
was afterward one of the most prominent officers 
engaged in the adjustment of difficulties with the 
Indians in that vicinity. March 14, 1861, he was 
promoted to a Captaincy, and in the subsequent 


After two years’ 


year became commander of the Second Brigade of 
the Cavalry Division of the Army of the Missis- 
sippi After his victory over the rebel General 
CuHaLmers before Corinth he was promoted to the 
grade of a Brigadier-General, and in Borwis.’s ad 

vance upon Braco commanded the Eleventh Di- 
vision of the Army of the Ohio. For distinguished 
service in the battle of Stone River he was appoint 

ed a Major-General December 31, 1862. Robust 
and energetic, vet skillful and cautious, he is one 
of our three great generals who has never met with 
defeat With that rare instinct which never fails, 
Gaeast saw that General Pamar SeHeRIpAN war 
the man most fit te be intrusted with the most im- 
portant and critical part of his combinations against 
the rebel capital, and appointed him to command 
the Middle Military Divi- 
sion of his army. The 
victories gained by Suen- 
1pA™ over EaRiy in the 
week commencing Sep- 
tember 19 are more im- 
portant in their bearings 
than any series of opera- 
tions since the war com- 
menced 


THE BATTLE OF 
WINCHESTER. 
Tur. engraving on page 

ne of the 

most spirited actions, and 
certain/y tu most impoe- 
ing spectacic of this war 

It will be remembered 

that Surripay, efter bav- 

ing got the Sixth Corps 
across the Opequan, was 
compelled to wait full iwo 
hours for the arrival of 
the Nineteenth, and as « 
consequence of this te 
form an entirely new plan 


644 illustrates 
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hattle in the face of an enemy already 
At first the advantage appeared to 


in Teme. 


Lynch, one of our fellows who had lagged a little 
behind, came kiting ‘round the point of the hill as 


st with Earcy, whose fierce cammonade broke | if the old boy had kicked him. Gus sung out as he 


HERIDAN’S first line, and threatened to disturb his 
But this state of affairs changed as soon 
as the Federal artiliery got in position. The line 
of battle was rs-formed, and the conflict opened in 
terrible earnest. The two opposing armies were at 
some points not more than two hundred yards apart. 
The sianghter is deseribed to have been truly awful ; 
but the advantage rested now with SHerrpay's ad- 
vaucing columns. At a critical point in the fight 
the cavalry bugle was heard above the din of the 
strife and the shouts of the contending armies; 
then followed the charge, led by such soldiers as 
Mrxerrt and Custer and Torserr, upon the ene- 
my’s right. This decided the fortunes of the day. 
The movement was in accordance with SHERTD.@'s 
deep-laid plan, and besides being the most magnifi- 
cent of spectacles was also a most wonderful suc- 
cess. “The stubborn columns of Earty’s com- 
mand,” says the Tribune correspondent, “ were 
forced to give way, and break before the fierce on- 
slaught which our cavalry made upon them, who, 
with sabye in band, rode them down, cutting them 
right and left, capturing 721 privates and non-com- 
missioned officers, with nine battle-flags and two 
guns.” Thos was fought and won the battle of 
Winchester, September 19, 1864. 


" 
ReCONG 





BEFORE PETERSBURG. 

Tur twe skeiches on pages 648 and 649 relate to 
General Granv’s campaign. The great Cattle Raid 
made by the rebel cavalry ander General Hampron 
on the 16th of September, though not in itself of great 
importance, was yet, it must be confessed, a very 
mortifying incident of the campaign. About 2500 
beeves were captured. These cattle were intended 
for the army north of the James especially, and 
were captured at Harrison's Landing. The attack 
was very bold, and in such force that our guards 
could make no efficient resistance. A forve was im- 
mediately dispatched under Greee to pursue the 
. did not succeed in overtaking 
The other sketch represents the two armies 
Petersburg engaged in an artillery duel at 
minigit. 


saucy ‘‘rebs,” bat 
them 
hefore 


Tre continuation of this Serial Story is un- 
lably postponed until this day fortnight. 


COLONEL CHARLEY’S WIFE. 


“Vrs. th 
ant on that 


v are a splendid pair! There's no dis- 
There ain't a braver man in the 
f the Potomac than Colonel Charley; and 


for ‘ Mother Jane,’ as the boys call her (because 


u see she's [ide a mother to us although she’s only 
ick in age compared to some of us), she de- 
rves & fighting man for a husband, for she’s just 


gamest woman thet ever J see. Tell you what, 


vou fellows had seen what she done one day when 

pulled a party of us lorty-ninth boys out of the 
chtest place ever / was in (and that’s saying some- 

z, too), you'd take your oath that she'd ought 
» be a soldier's wife.” 

Sergeant Blake was conveying a squad of new re- 
for the Forty-ninth. They had got within 
the lines of the Army of the Potomac, and were 
making their last halt before joining the regiment 
at Falmouth. The Sergeant had just been gre sted 
warta) y by a noble-looking officer, who rode up while 
they were boiling their coffee, accompanied by a 
Landsome woman with a pleasant brown face and 
short, thick, black eurls, which made a glossy fringe 
for a bewitching little jockey-hat, whose jaunty 
scarlet feather, held in place by a silver eagle, gave 
her a military air charmingly in keeping with the 
martial surroundings. The lady had also greeted 
the Sergeant. with great cordiality, while the officer, 
whose shouidergstraps marked him as a Colonel, 
aciiressed a hearty ‘‘ Glad to see you, my lads!” to 
the admiring squad. 

** Sergeant,” said one of the men, as the subjects 
of the former's eulogy cantered off, the lady sitting 
her spirited bey mare with the greatest ease and 
grace, ‘“ would you mind telling us the story ?” 

‘Well, I don't care if do, Itll show you fel- 


lows what you 


crusts 





may have to come to some day your- 
selves; an it'll teach you the value of keeping a 
stiff upper lip when you are hard pushed.” And, as 
the Sergeant took up an easy position against the 
trunk of a huge pine-tree, the men lit their pipes 
and gathered around him to hear his story. 
* Well, you see, Colonel Charley was only a Cap- 
tain then; that day’s work sewed a Major’s straps 


upon his shou! 


lers Little Williams (‘ Matches,’ 


the boys used to call him, because his legs looked 
like a couple « ers), whe was appointed Major 
becanse he was first cousin or something to some- 
body that had m/luence, although he didn’t know a 
rainrod from a cartridge-box when he joined, got a 


hint shortly after mstance I am going to 


e bad bett 





tell you a tter resign, and Captain 
Charley got tie , and then the Lieutenant-Col- 
onel tock sick and resigned, and when poor Clark 
bis finish at Chance!lorsville Captain Charley 

% toe Colonel. But he was only a Captain then, 





, the Captain had been ordered to take 
of the old Forty-ninth and make a 
reconnoissance down the railmoad (I didn't tell vou 
that we wore cuarding one of the Potomac fords): 
for it wee said that a gang of Mosby's men had been 

en in the neighborhood, and it was thought they 
were trying to cut the road. We scouted for about 
ix miles duwn without seeing a sign of a grayback, 
and had about made up our minds it was a false 
alarm. About three o'clock in the afternoon we 
turned and started for camp. We had just halted 


som panic 


rest a bit at a spring that ran out of the side-hill, 
where the railroad: makes a deep cut throngh a long, 
narrow ledge, when we heard half a dozen shots in 
our rear, followed by a loud yell, and then G 





came up, ‘Look out boys, Mosby is after us full 
chisel 

‘We had barely time to obey Captain Charley's 
order to fix bayonets and form when the first of the 
ragamuffins hove in sight around the curve. There 
were about three hundred of ’em in all; and mean, 
dirty, sheep -stealin’ looking rascals they were. 
They didn’t charge on us right away, as we expect- 
ed, but pulled up when they got in sight, probably 
not knowing how strong we were. 

‘“* Now in numbers they greatly overmatched us, 
for we had only about forty muskets all told. But 
we had much the best of them in our position. If 
we had expected them we couldn't have picked out 
a stronger place to make a stiff fight. Captain 
Charley saw this at a glance. It was, of course, 
impossible for us to retreat, for they, being mount- 
ed, could have ridden us down in a minute. But 
we could hold the cut easy enough. 

* You see the cut was narrow—just wi. enough 
for the track—and as luck would have ‘< there was 
a pretty deep drain-way running acro:s the line be- 
tween us and the rebs, which was racovered, and 
about fifteen feet over. It was easy enough to cross 
it on the trussels, but it was a stun per for a horse. 
Our rear was open, but we knew w “ll enough that 
they couldn't get at us there withou. dismounting 
or riding several miles around, for th. side of the 
ledge they were on was like a wall almost. But it 
was an ugly trap, after all; for if they couldn't get 
in, we couldn't get out ; and if they could hold us 
there until night it would be pretty easy for them 
to swarm up the banx and pop us over from the top, 
while we couldn't get a sight at them atall. But 
we stood and made ready for ‘em, and made up our 
minds to trust in Providence, and to charge them 
five graybacks for every blue-jacket they knocked 
over. 

“* And let me tell you, boys,” said the Sergeant, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, ‘‘that this trust 
in Providence that the dominies tell about is no 
humbug, as you'll find out when you get under fire. 
A soldier may get kind of reckless and devil-may-care 
sometimes, from often Jooking death in the eye and 
escaping; but you may be sure that few men go in 
where the bullets fly, and the skells howl like 
blood-thirsty devils, and their comrades are struck 
down rightand left, without feeling that they are 
in the hanffs of a merciful God. 1 tell you, com- 
rades, there are no truer prayers spoken than those 
which go out from soldiers’ hearts, though you may 
not see a movement of the close-shut lips along the 
lines of battle.” 

The Sergeant here paused to fill and light his 
pipe, while a solemn look fell upon the rough faces 
around him, and more than one emphatic “‘ That’s 
so!” and **Thrue for you!” went up from the vet- 
erans of the circle. 

“Well,” resumed the Sergeant, ‘‘as I was say- 
ing, Mosby's men had a bad job before em; worse, 
a good deal, than they were aware of. It was a 
good ha! '-)our before they undertook to disturb us, 
although a couple of the dirty critters did ride to- 
ward the mcuth of the cut as if to reconnoitre; but 
a shot or two sent them to the right-about in quick 
time. It was policy in us not to waste any pow- 
der, for we only had ten rounds apiece, so, although 
we might have picked off some of ‘em as they stood, 
we just held our fire and kept our eyes peeled. 

“ By-and-by we could see that they were getting 
ready for a charge; so it was certain they didn't 
know any thing of the gully in the road, as it would 
have besn madness to have charged with that in 
front of °em. They came ou first at a slov trot in 
single file, which was the best they could do, on ac- 
count of the narrow track. Captain Charléy had, 
before this, picked out ten of his best shots, boys 
that could take the spark out of a squirrel’s eye at 
a hundred yards. This detail he now moved to the 
front, and on the further side of the gully. As they 
stood close the rebs couldn't see the ditch. Then 
says the Cap, ‘Men, count from right to left, one, 
two, three, and so on.’ They counted up to ten. 
‘Now when these fellows yonder get on the curve 
they will be out of line, and I want every one of 
you to cover his man. Number one take the first, 
number two the second, and so on; and when I give 
the word pelt the scoundrels.’ So there our fellows 
stood, ten men to stop three hundred. 

“ Well, when they got within about three hun- 
dred yards of us they set up one of their devilish 
yells, and came on at hot jump. They thought 
they could stampede us; but we belonged to the 
Army of the Potomac,” said the Sergeant, with a 
gleam of pride in his honest gray eye. 

‘* As soon as they got well strung out around the 
curve Captain Charley sung out, ‘ Fire!’ and those 
ten pieces cracked pretty much together, and, as 

I'm a living sinner, six of the Johnnies were tum- 
bled off their horses dead, and two more were badly 
hurt. That charge was dore for. They bronght 
up all standing, and were in a panic in no time, 
turning tail without stopping to pick up their 
killed. 

““We hoped this would put a finish to their op- 
erations; but it seems they were determined to 
have one more crack at us; and this time they 
showed us a trick that I never say. before, although 
I’ve read of something like it in accounts of Injun 
fights. It was a pretty ‘cute dodge, and if it hadn't 
been for the ditch in front of us it would have fetch- 
ed us, sure pop. They came on in the same way 
as they did hefore, but, just as they got fairly on 
the wind around the turn, we heard their officer 
sing out some order, and quick as a flash down went 
every man’s kead and the best part of his body be- 
hind his horse, so that they were pretty well cov- 
ered by the necks of the animals. The thing was 





done so sudden and unexpected that it threw our 
fellows off their sight; and. although two or three 
horses were badly hurt, not a man, so far as we 
could judge, was hit. 

“* Of course there was no time to pick out another 
detail. The men had been formed four front, and 
the orders were to fire at the word, the front rank to 
fire and knee], the second rank the same, and so en. 








Captain Charley kept the men in front of the ditch 
as long -s it was safe, and then gave them the order 
to fall back, the ranks opening to let them pass to 
the rear. They all came off safe but one, Reuben 
Banks, who was shot dead by the rebel Captain. 
Well, of course as soon as our fellows jumped back 
the rebs caw the ditch, and the foremost of ‘em 
pulled up sharp with a loud yell. But those in the 
rear came tearing on, and in a second the eut was 
jammed full of plunging horses and cursing men— 
and such cursing I never heard before norsince. It 
seemed to make the very eir thiek and blue. Now 
was our chance, and the way we pelted ‘em with 
cold lead was a caution. “Twasn't five minutes be- 
fore the whole pack was running like hounds. Our 
fellows gave three rousing cheers as they went off; 
and felt good just then for any number of graybacks 
Mosby could send along. 

“We now thought, most of us, that we had 
whipped them off for good and all, and wondered 
why Captain Charley didn't give us the order to fall 
in and march to camp, for we were by this time 
about used up and as hungry as wolves. But he 
was wiser than we were. He knew very well that 
they had got their mad up, and that they would 
hang on to us now for revenge. The moment we 
marched out of that cut we were doomed: our only 
safety was in that gully, and we must by all means 
cover that with our pieces. 

“Bat it was certain that something must be done 
anc very quickly. Our camp was only three miles 
off by the road. Some of us were sure that our 
firing must have been heard, and would bring out 
a rescue party; but Captain Charley thought that 
most likely the sound being pent up in the cvt 
would prevent its reaching any distance, and the 
result proved that he was right. A man might be 
sent round by the road, and it was probable he could 
slip off without being seen by the Johnnies. But 
the best he could do he couldn't get to camp and a 
party get out to us in less than two hours, and it 
was now five o'clock. By seven it would be dark, 
and our flints would be fixed. Captain Charley 
was familiar with the ground, for he had often scout- 
ed over it, and he knew that a short cut along the 
crest of the ridge would carry a man to our lines in 
half an hour. The mischief of it was that a fellow 
couldn't get away without the rebs sighting him, 
and he would have to run for it sure, and trust to 
juck and his legs for his life.. It was a risky thing 
for any man to attempt, but Cap determined to try 
iton. He first sent off a man by the road to take 
advantage of the chances of help coming in time 
th@ way; and then, says he to the boys, ‘Men,’ 
says he, ‘I want a volunteer to go to camp along 
the top of that ridge. It'll be a dangerous job; 
for the man that does it will have to dodge bul- 
lets and to race with some of those rascals yonder: 
afoot though, for they can’t ride up yon bank, and 
it'll be a pretty long start. If he gets off safe this 
command is saved, and if I can get him made a 
lieutenant I pledge my word to do it! 

“ Now, boys, there were just as brave fellows in 
that party as ever bit a cartridge, and yet for a 
minute there wasn't a foot budged. I tell you 
what, it’s one thing to face death in company with 
other good men—the touch of the elbow is a wonder- 
ful thing to brace a man’s heart—bat when you are 
asked to cut loose from your comrades and make a 
target of yourself for you don’t know how many 
bullets, it’s no use talking; not many men would 
jump to do it. You'll read a good deal in the news- 
papers about ‘gallant actions’ and ‘daring deeds’ 
of individuals; bat I tell you, boys—and it’s no 
disgrace in an old soldier like me to own it—life is 
just a. precious t. a soldier as to any man, and he 
is no more eager to expose himself in cool blood to 
the danger of death than if he sad1 ever staelt gun- 
powder, I've seen things done im action that you 
would talk about as long as you live; but in a fight 
I hold that a man isn't himself. There is a kind 
of intoxication in the smell of burnt powder, the 
banging of the guns, the shout and tumult around, 
and, more than all else, a sense of power that comes 
over a man in the mere handling and sighting of 
that cold, hard, bright thing that can 4il//—that carry 
men on to do great things in spite almost of them- 
selves. 

“ But I must get on with my story. As I wag 
a saying, at first not a man budged; but just as 
we all began to feel so cruelly ashamed of ourselves 
that, I think, in another minute we should have 
been ready to fight for the honor of going, out steps 
a young fellow belonging to Company H, and said 
he was ready to go. 

“This lad was called Mark Wilson. He was a 
slim, good-looking chap, who had never been cen- 
sidered of much account in the regiment. The 
truth was that the boys suspected that he consic- 
ered himself too geuteel to be a soldier. Camp is 
a poor place to put on airs or play gentility, and 
Mark wasn’t popular in his company. But he 
rather seemed to like to be avoided, and was in the 
habit of keeping to himself as much as possible, 
and never joining in the sports of the boys. We 
all noticed that he never got any letters nor wrote 
any; never spoke of home or friends ; in fact, didn’t 
seem to have any, or any body to care for him. 
Sometimes the boys would be curious,“and try to 
pump him; but they never got any satisfaction ; 
and once or twice, when they pressed him pretty 
hard, he acturlly burst out crying. The theory 
about him was that he was some rich man’s son 
who had run away from home, and was too proud 
to let his folks know where he was. 

“Well, when Mark stepped out, I suppose at 
least a score of vets jumped to the front and wanted 
to go; but, to every body’s surprise, Mark wouldn't 
back down. He insisted that, as he was first to 
volunteer, it was his right to go. The Cap says to 
him: ‘ Well, Mark, you're a plucky boy, and you 
certainly shall go if you wish it ; but it seems to me 
you had better let me pick out a stronger and tough- 
er man.’ But the little chap wouldn't yield. He 
said, ‘No, Captain. If I am killed I have nobody 
to grieve for me; and T suppose I am the only one 
in the regiment who hasn't got some friend.’ The 
poor little fellow looked as if he was going to cry, 
and some of us felt like crying too. 





“* Well, Mark,’ said Captain Charley, ‘go yor 
shall; but you mustn't say you haven't got hny 
friends. A brave boy like you will make friends 
every where, and if we Come ont of this safe yo, 
shall never want a friend as long as Charley Hi m- 
ing is alive.’ 

“* There whs a tree growing out of the side of the 
cut just a little ways back, and its top reached above 
the top of the bank. Captain Charley gave Mark a 
few directions, and panded him his revolver, an 
told him tc be off as quick as he could. We all of 
us stared to see Mark, as the Captain out his 
hand to shake hands, seize it, and pat ag to bis 
heart, and kiss it, turning as red at the same time 
as a ripe strawberry. Then the little fellow ran to 
the tree, climbed it like a monkey, and jumped off 
on to the bank. Captain Charley, after a couple 
of minutes, couldn't keep quiet any longer, so he 
shinned up the tree too to take observations. ‘They 
haven't seen him yet,’ he sung out to us below. 
‘Ah! there come three of the scoundrels up the 
bank, and put after him. By George! the boy 
runs like a deer. He has got a fine start too: but 
one of the graybacked villains has got the longest 
legs, and gains on him. There, the leading man 
halts and fires his carbine. Curse it, he’s hit; he’s 
down. No, he only tripped, or fell on purpose. 
He's up and off again. But Long Legs is coming 
to close quarters. Ha! Mark wheels and gives 
Mr. Reb a barrel of his revolver; another. By 
Jove, he has tumbled him! And he don’t get up. 
I guess he’s done for, thank God! The other two 
have come up and stopped. The Captain now 
said nothing for another minute, and then he flung 
down his cap with a yell of delight, which was an- 
swered right heartily by us fellows below, for we 
knew before he said it that Mark had got off safe. 
The two graybacks didn’t chase him any further, 
and soon returned to their command carrying the 
dead man with them. 

‘* Well, the rebs stuck to us as long as the: 
dared; but about six o'clock a rattle of musketr 
and a Union cheer told us that our men had cone 
up and taken the rascals in the rear. There was a 
round or two, and then the cavalry skedaddled in 
every direction. Several were killed and wound- 
ed, and about forty taken prisoners. We got back 
to camp in high spirits about eight o'clock. 

** And now, boys, I come to the most curious ; 
of the story. As soon as we got in Captain Charley 
was told that Mark was in the hospital badly w: 
ed. He had really been hit when the Captai 
him fall, the ball breaking his left arm badly ; 
the plucky chap had kept right on, although 
fainted dead away the minute he had given ‘ 
tain Charley's message to the Colonel. Ar 
they came to dvess his arm they found that they | 
a woman on their hands !” 

“Sho!” “You don't say so!” ‘‘Holy Mother 
“Soh!” “Bully gal!” A chorus of ejaculati 
of astonishment arose from the many-blooded grou; 
as the Sergeant came to this dénouement. 

“Yes, a woman; and, what's more, dead in love 
with Captain Charley. You see I heard the res! of 
the story from Jake Downing, who was nursing in 
the hospital at the time. It seems that when she 
came to, and saw she was found out, she cried fit to 
break any one’s heart, and begged them not to e> 
pose her, and, above all, not to tell Captain Hem- 
ing. They comforted the poor thing as well as 
they could, and promised to keep her secret for her. 
Before we got in she was delirious from the pain 
and excitement. It was while she was out of her 
head this way that they found out that she thought 
so much of the Captain. When he came in the 
surgeon thought best under all the circumstances to 
give him a hint of how matters stood, and he had 
the girl taken to a private house in the neighbor- 
hood, and nursed until she got well. It came out 
that she was the daughter of a farmer in Erie Coun- 
ty, New York, and had a step-mother who was a 
perfect she-devil. Jane—for that was her name— 
and a brother, a little younger than herself, led the 
life of niggers. Finally, the boy ran away, enlist- 
ed, and was shot at Pea Ridge. The girl then had 
nobody left to care for, but she stood her step-mo- 
ther's bad treatment as long as she could, until one 
night the old termagant beat her like a dog for 
what she called her ‘impudence,’ and actually shat 
her up in an outhouse, and kept her there all night. 
The next night Jane dressed herself in a suit of her 
brother's clothes, cut off her hair, and slipping out 
of the house, ran away. How she got into the 
Forty-ninth I never heard, but I know she did serve 
with us two years, and we never suspected ber. 
Well, the upshot was that when Captain Charley 
found the plucky little girl had taken a fancy to 
him, and no blame to her—you saw him a bit aco— 
and when he found, too, that she was, when her 
natural self, a right pretty girl, and a good girl, too, 
it was natural enough that he should fall in love 
with her, and he did. I tell you, boys, we had 2 
bully time when they got married, which they did 
in camp as soon as Jane got about again. We fixed 
up a bower of evergreens, and made it gay with 
flags; then we took the drums of the regimental 
corps, and built up an altar for the chaplain; and 
every body said they never saw a handsomer couple 
than our chaplain tied that day. Old General 
H—— gave away the bride, and he gave her a 
buss when it was over that the boys swore was like 
the crack of a 6-pounder rifle. Then we had the 
brigade band for music, and the jolliest spread and 
dance that ever you saw. We had lots of ladies 
down from Washington, and several officers’ wives 
and daughters, and our Jane was just as much of a 
lady as any of ‘em. 

**That was the Colonel and his wife you svw 4 
bit ago. They've got a nice place near Alex- 
dria, and it’s a regular soldiers’ hotel. No fellow in 
the Union blue ever passes there without bein 
hailed to stop in; and if one of the Forty-ninth 
gets astray in that neighborhood his own mother 
couldn't use him better than does Mother Jane. 
She can’t keep away from camp long, though; and 
her boy, the pet of the regiment, has learned te 
sleep under fire. The boys would father see her 
pr@ty face than the paymaster’s any day. [alli ? 
March !” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





New Songs, 


By Charles Carroll Sawyer, 
Author of “ Who will care for Mother now?” &e. 


Latest and Best. 
“Swinging in the Lane.” 


The melody of this song is cheerful and pleasing, and 
the words never fail to arouse fond memories of youthful 
duys. Though but recently issued, it has already achieved 
a (triumphant success. Words and Music, 35 cents. 


Sawyer’s thrilling Campaign Song for the 
Soldiers and their Friends, 


“When the Boys Come Home.” 


This is claimed to be one of the best Patriotic 
ever written, and never fails to elicit the enthusiastic ap- 
planse of al! parties throughout the country. Words and 
Music, 30 centa. 





—_—_ 


Also, ‘* the most plaintive and pathetic song by this 
young and talented Poet** — 


“Mother Would Comfort Me," 


which already bids fair to become as great a favorite in 
the Army and elsewhere as the Author's celebrated song, 
“\ Who will care for Mother now?" which has long been 
a household word in every camp and at every fireside 
throughout the land—having in leas than one year at- 
toined the unprecedented sale of over Har a MILLIon 
Corres. Words and Music, 80 cents. 


The above, and all other songs and music published in 
the United States, will be mailed free of postage on receipt 
of the price. Address SAWYER & THOMPSON, Music 
Publishers, 5@ Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GLASS-LETTERS.& SIGNS 


Gilded Dour-Platea, Show Cards, &e. Merchants, Paint- 
ers, and Agents send for circular. 107 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Old Eyes Made New. 


A pamphlet directing how to speedily restore sight 
and give up spectacies, without aid of doctor or medicine. 
Sent by mail, free, on receipt of 10 cents. Address 


E. B. FOOTY, M_D., 
1180 Broadway, New York. 











QUMETHING TO DO—* PLEASANT AND PROP- 
— IPABLE.”—Good Books, ready sales, and good prof- 
is Aguute wanted. Address, with prepaid envelope for 
answer, FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


| © YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
t thom to grew heavily in six weeks (upon the emooth- 
est face) without «tain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
t by mil, pos! free, to amy address, on receipt of an or- 

kh. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


PLAYING CARDS! 
Playing Cards. 
Playing Cards. 


SnST THING OUT. 
Tinest Card Ever Issued! 


nd = gant design. and are the same in all par- 
sar vle cards, with the exception that by hold- 
, ht yom sce 
Jcantiful Pictures. 
-ad three red stampe for sample pack. $144 








per gros. 
T. ALLEN, 60 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Sportsmen, Tourists, and Army and 
Navy Officers. 

Powcrful and Brilliant Double Glasses. 

Portability combined with 
great power in Field, Marine. 
Tourists’, Opera, and general 
out-door day and night double 
perspective glasses, will show 
distinctly a person to know 
him at from two to six miles 

pectacies of the greatest 
transparent power to strength- 
en and improve the sight, 
without the distressing result of frequent changes. Cata- 
logues sent by inclosing stamp. 
lists—Optician, 9} Broadway, New York. 


rf . 
‘reatest Thing of the Times. 

Send for one of EB. J. Bourgeois & Ca.'s Prize Jewelry 
Catalogues, Largest assortment in the United States. 

E. J. BOURGEOIS & 00., 
Dealers in Jewelry, 
No. 289 Nth. 2d St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 














BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1545) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCTL CASES. Also Manufacturer of 
BARD & WILSON'’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag*t, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N: 
Y. Gold Pens Repaired or Exchanged. 


presipent LINCOLN, his Portrait, Phrenology, and 
Biography. Also, Hon. Mn. Fresewpes, and the 


ap Live ILLUSTRaTER Newsmen have it. Sent by first 
. “t for 0 comma, by Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 
roadway, N.Y. 


“The West Indian Hair 
Curler,” 
Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the firet application, into short ringlets or waving mass- 
curls, Sent to any address on receipt oF $1 0. Ad- 


WAUD GILBERT LYON, 
Box 5351, New York Post-Office. 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFE 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT Pa 
LOW PRICES. 





100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without reoard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 2 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
pe realms vm J full list and particulars; also 

to ts, w we want in every Regiment 
Town in the Country. _ - 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 
208 Broadway, New York. 
THE PATENT SELF-FPASTENING . 
STEEL COLLAR 
(Pat. Aug. 30, °64) will be ready next week in quantities to 
suit. Circulars and samples for the trade now ready, and 
mailed free on receipt of 75 cents. Address the Patentee, 
OTTO ERNST, 62 Bowery, New York. 


$l. WHISKERS. $1. 


Fer One Dollar I will send, sealed and post-paid, the 
‘Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, which I warrant 
to force a heavy growth of hair upon the smoothest face 
in five weeks, or upon bald beads in eight weeks, without 
stain or injury to the skin. Entire satisfaction given, or 
money refunded. Descriptive circulars mailed free. Ad- 
dresa E. L. SANFORD, Lansingburg, N. Y 











SHULTS’ CURLIQTE. For curling the Hair. 
Price 50 cente, Sent sealed and post-paid. Address 


C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 

The Brazilian Hair Curler. 
One application warranted to curl the m et straight and 
stubborn hair into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $100. Address 
8. 5. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Kalliston. 


To Rerar the bloom and freshness of beauty unim- 
paired to a much later period than is generally the case, 
ladies should use Burnett's [alliston. 


The Use of Brandreth’s 
Vegetable Universal 
PILLS 


Tends to the cure of all diseases, because time has proved 
them the natural medicine of man. They remove only 
corrupt humors, which cause pain and bodily distress ot 
every kind. It ie thus they purify the blood, and cure 
disease, 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 25. cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upoa it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 

Portable Printing Offices. 

For the Army and Navy 
Hospitals, Merchants, 
Draggists, and all who 
wish to print neatly, 
cheaply, and expeditious- 
ly. Circular sent free. 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 
six cents. Adams Press 
Co., No, 26 Ann St., N. Y., 
and 35 Lineota St., Borton. 














ALL ARTICLES FO" SOLD 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places oeenpied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 6 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 





Printing-Press for Sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 





‘Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks apon the smoothest face, without stain or in 

ury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 
ing it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time within 
8 months from day of purchase. Price $100. Sent sealed 
and post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. 

Address, A. C. CLARK, 

P. O. Drawer 115, 
Albany, N. Y. 





t, warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid, for 50 cents, Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 





Siz Dollars made from fifty cts. Call and exam- 
ine, or samples sent free by mail for 50 cents. Retails 
for $6, by X. L. WOLOOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


$150 PER MONTH $150 


Guaranteed to Agents in selling my fifty most valuable 
new receipts and methods of employment. Just what ev- 
ery family want, and should not be without. Sample and 
Terms to Agents sent on receipt of $1 and red stamp (worth 
$100. Address S. T. DEPOSS, 85 Nassan St., N. Y., Room 4 


CAMPAIGN MEDALS, 
BADGES, and BREAST-PINS in great variety. Card 
Ph and Lit ie Prints. Send for Cate 
logues. F. P. WHITING, 87 Fulton 8t., New York. 








CAMPAIGN GOODS. 


30 VARIETIES, ELEGANT DESIGNS, NOW READY. 


Campaign Medals 
— 
Campaign Pin~, 


Dr. Talbot's Concentrated Medical 


PINEAPPLE CIDER, 


is a PREVENTIVE of SICKNESS.—The experience that 
Dr. Talbot has had for the last Twenty-five years con- 
vinees him that it is time the public had an article offered 
that will vent sickness. he article offered is Dr. Tal- 
bot's Medicated Pineapple Cider, designed for all classes, 
old and young. It is not new to the Doctor, but is en- 
tirely new to the public. One quart bottle will last a well 
person one year. This is rather a new mode of doctoring ; 
nevertheless it will eave millions from being sick. Is it 
not better to pay two dollars a year to keep from being 
sick than to pay ten or twenty dollars in doctors’ bills, 
and as much more for the loss of time and the inconven- 
ience of being sick? To prevent sickness use as follows : 
Add one teaspoonful of Medicated Pineapple Cider to a 
tumbler of cold water, and drink the first thing after you 
rise in the morning, and the same before you retire at 
night. It will increase the strength and give vigor and 
action to the system. A celebrated New York merchant, 
who has made « thorough trial of the Pineapple Cider, as- 
sures Dr. Talbot that he gained ten pounds of fiesh in one 
month, at the first trial. He continues its use as above 
directed, and finds it very beneficial; says it has proved 
an entire preventive to sickness in hiscase. Also, another 
well-known gentleman in New York has used the Med. 
ieated Cider constantly for ten years, and bas not been 
sick one day during fhat time. 

Price $2 per bottle (full quart). For sale every where. 

All orders should be addressed to 

B. T. BABBITT, 
Sole Agent, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
New York. 


Bailey & Eaton’s 
PARAFFINE GUN OIL 


Prepared expressly for Army use. It prevents rust on 
locks, barrels, swords, scabbards, &c. Carefully put up 
in one-gross packages. WHOLESALE DEPOT 28 and 
80 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





'- WANTED! WANTED! —™ 


» 's Golden O’Dor. 

WHY? BRUAUSE IT has proved to give satisfaction 
to Thousands. The Golden O'Dor will force a full set of 
Whiskers or Mouataches in five weeks, and no Humbug! 
Also Hair on Bald Heads in six weeks (¢#" Warranted) 
Testimonials of thousande. Sent by mail, sealed and post- 
paid, for $1. Add 





lees 
DR. C. BRIGGS, Chicago, Il. 
Drawer, 6308 


LADIES’ LETTER. 


Frvr AnatowtoaL Enouavines. 
Has information never before published. 
dent free, in a sealed envelope for 10 cents. 


Address Box 4652, Now York Fost-Office. 








Family and Hotel 
MANGLES. 


J. G. WEST, 
Noa. 4 and 10 Liberty Place 
Established 1834. 


weal The Great Inside Route for 
BOSTON. 


STONINGTON STEAMBOAT LINE, 
VIA GROTON AND PROVIDENCE 
Tar Oupesr, Qvickeer, Sareer, axp Most Dregor, 
AVOLWING “POINT JUDITH.” 


The magnificent Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 

Ox TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, axp SATURDAYS 
The elegant Steamer 
PLYMOUT= ROCK, 

Qx MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, anp FRIDAYS, 
AT 5 O'CLOCK P.M. 

These boats start from Pier No. 18 North River (foot of 
Cortiandt St.), and are acknowledged by all experienced 
travellers to be among the largest, strongest, most com 
fortable, and best that have ever run in American watery 
At all seasons and in all weather these boats invariably 
make the paseage on time. Sumptuous suppers and lux 

riously furni hed state-rooms are marked features of the 
“ floating palsces." 

Berths and State-rooms maybe sectired at Harnden’s 
Express ()ffice, No. 65 Broadway, and at No. 115 West St., 
New York, and at No. 76 Washington &t., Boston. 

RK. SIMONA, Agent, 
Merchants’ Navigation and Transportation Co. 








EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and De 

monest’s Minaoe or Fasnions. Splendid Novelties, 
lnteresting Stories, Valuable Music, &c., with elegant Fash 
ions, anu Dumerous full-eize Patterna. Sold every where 


EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and Me- 


the most complete and elegant Magazine ever published 
Now ready. Single copies, 26 cents; yearly, $3, with « 
valuable premium. Office, No. 89 Beekman St. Do not 
fail to see thie model Magazine. 


T EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and Mme 
J Demonest 6 Mingon or Fasntonwa.—Every lady mo 
toer, milliper, and dressmaker should see this elegant end 
useful Magazine. Contains Interesting Stories, Valuabk 
Music, Splend’ Fall Fashions, and numerous full-sized 
Patterns. 

HE IMPROVED PHRENOLOGICAL BUST—Show- 

ing the exact location of all the Organs of the Brain ; 
4 <dgned for Learners, In this Head all the newly-di 
covere.. Organs of the Brain are given It shows each fr 
divi val Organ on one side, and all the groups—Social, 
Executive, Intellectual, and Moral—on the other. Price, 
for the largest size, $1 50; emailer, T5 cents. If sent by 
express 25 cents must be added for packing-box. For sale 
by Bookeellers and Druggista. 

FOWLER & WELLA, 899 Broadway, New York 








Whiskers! Whiskers! My Onguent will force 
them to grow on the «moothest face in 2idays. Satisfaction 
given or money refuoded. Sent for 25 cents a package, or 
5 for $1, by mail. FRANK JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill 





Army 


$15. wm... $25. 


A handsome Engine-Turned or Engraved Heavy-Cased 
Solid Silver Watch, with fine English-capped Movements, 
White Dial, Steel Polished Hands. Beautifully finished 
in every rexpect, and correct Time-Keeper. Only $15 00, 

A new l’atem: Heavy Solid Silver and Glass Combina- 
tion Hunting-caced Patent Lever Watch, with fancy push- 

in. Ruby Jeweled Magic Spring. Warranted a good 

ime-Keeper. For $2500, This watch is something en- 
tirely new, the Cases being made of « peculiar kind of 
Glass, and rimmed with Silver, so constructed that it can 
not be broken. Can be made open-faced of hanting- 
cased. This is something really handsome and durable. 

A Heavy Hunting-Cased Solid Silver Patent-Lever 





Embracing all the candidates. Aleo Campaign Envel- 





opes, Cam Song-Books, Campaign Text-Hooks, de 
| Feet Oealares of Campaign Goods sent, post-paid, 
| on application, Address B. W. HITCHCOCK, Campaign 
| Head-Quarters, 14 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


Watch, with Jeweled Actions and Fancy Bridges, Screw 
Balance, with a Photograph of a favorite General beauti- 
fully set in the outside case, For $2500, Address 

ly KELLEY & ALLEN, Importers, 

i No. 200 Broadway, New York. 


dame Demonzst’s Minrog of Fasitions, combining 


PLAYING CARDS. 
The American Card Company’s 
New Union Playing Cards, 
National E:mbiems. 

They are the prettiest card made, and suit the popular 
idea. The suits are Kacues, Sereuns, STaes, aud Ft 


Covonen in place of King, Gopvmss or Lipertry for Qu: 
and Mason for Jack 
All the games can de played as readily ae with card 
bearing foreign embiems Hach pack t= put up in an ele 
gant card-case, and then in doxen bores for the trade 
In order that all dealers mer have 
sell these cards, a «ample box of twelve packs will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of Five Dollars. Address 
AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
No. 14 Chambers Street, New York 


Instruction for Field A rtillery, 


Prepared by a Board of Artillery Officers; 


h opportunity ¢ 


e TO Won te APoErD 
The Evolutions of Batteries. 
Translated from the French by Hrig.-Gieo. R. Axnxnson, 


U. & Army. 1 vol. 12mo, Cicth, Mustreted, $8. 
This ~' published by 
D. VAN NO®TRAND, No 199 Brosadwar, N. Y. 
Copies sent free by mail, on receipt of price 


Eighteen Pieces of Music 
Given Away, 
As Specimens of the Contents of 


The Harp of Judah. 


Sent free of postage. Send your address to OLIVER 
DIT#ON & ©O., Publishers, Boston 





Beautiful Falee M-:s/aches, 0 cts 





te. and $1 « pel sem 


stamp for circulars. Address ©. W. Philo, Brooxiva, XN. Y 


Whiskers! Whiskers! My Onguent will force 
them to grow on the smoothest face in 2] dave. Satisfact! io 
given or money refunded. Price 9% cts, or 6 packager for 
$l, by mall. Address M. A. JAGGER, Calhoun, Ill 


Whiskers! Whiskers! My Ongoewt will fore 


them to grow on the amoot hest fre Vidars. Price S0c a 
package, sent by mall. Address Dr. Prenkliin, Calbous, I! 


PIFLD, NAVY, end OPBRA 


GLASSES manufactured by B OH 
HORN, Ove an, 21¥ Broadway 
' Fulton Bi., ae 
cription of Microscopes. 7 
scopes, Speciacies, and ft ve-cle 
eo at wholesale and retail. Sead 
ler 


stamp for cir 


The Graefonberg Company's 
UTERINE CATHOLICON (Mar bats) 
An infallite cure for “Female Weakness,” and o« 
terine complaints of women 
Price $1 50 per bottl Five bottles for 8rx I 
Tux Granrewenas Veortas.e i'n. 
The best Pill in-the world for { ¥ tee, and for all } 
yon and Liver complaints. Price 28 cents per box 
Address all orders to 1. F. BRIDGE, MLD. 
Resident Physician GRAUFENBERG OOMPANY, 
Ne 39 William Street, near Pulton, New York 
inguime or DraLens EVERTD MERe Usg 


DR. B. ©. PERRY, 
DERMATCLOGIST, 


49 Bond Street. New York, 
Formerly of 29 Winter Street. Boston, treats sve 
vy all Diseases of the Sealp, Loss of lia and Pre 
Hanching. Aso, remover Moth Freckles, and other 
voratione from the face, without icjury to the textu 
olor of the ekin, Consultations free 
For particulars inclose stamp for U'reular 


Howard's “ Imprevod” 


SWEAT-.Y ROOF 
Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


Every Soldier can beve one sent to him by retorn mall 
free of postage, by encinsing $2 50 or 
the quality desired. Large discount to dealers Adiiress 

HOWARD BELT Uv ., 496 Broadway, New York 


nts and Dealers «a» get the best and cheap 


&2 °°), according t 


est Stationery Package in the worl Aleo Carmr 

Medals, Lithographic Portraits of Gen, MeClelle a, Lincoin, 
Grant, end all the leading Gens Bat cone, ac, Sen 
stamp for circulars to Joho Gibeon Beckman St, N. ¥ 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1864 


Important to Subscribers. 
Subecribere to the MAGAZINE and WREFELY wilt 


find upon the wrapper of each Number a Statement of 
Account, The figures on the direction-lahel following the 
Name show the Number with which the Subscription 


EXPIRES, as noted on cur books Koery Subscriber 
may thus ascertain whether he |-aa received the proper 
credit for his remittance, and ala when to renew his 
Subecription. In renewiny Subscriptions, Suhacri bers 
are particularly requested to name the NUMBER with 
which the New Subscription showld commence ; they will 
thus avoid receiving duplicates, cy oiieging uny Number, 
It ia desirable that a Renewal should be recesved a few 
weeks BEFORE the expiration of the former Subserip 
tion, in orde~ that our books may be kept properly ad- 
juated. Att don to thia will obviate wine-tenthe of the 
errors which annoy both Publishers and Suhecrbere 


TERMS 
One Copy for ope Year . . eo « « - 940 


An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Vier Sue 
sontpena, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 & 
Harper's Maoazine and Hanrce’'s WSEKLT, toget ber 
one year, $5 00, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Poouisares 





Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year oe eo = « « £8 
One Copy for Three Months . . + + i 00 


And an Batra Copy will be allowed yor every Clb 
of Vive Sceecumens, at @4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Payment invanably .» advanc: 

Temes To Apvretrieens.—One Dollar per lve for tn- 


side, and One Dollar and Fifty Cente per tine for eut- 
side Advertisements each forerthua. 





| Send stemp for Cireular. 


HARPER @ BRUTHERS, Pcu.isnens. 
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_HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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MARVELOUS EQUESTRIAN PERFORMANCE ON TWO ANIMALS, 


By the celebrated Artist, Proressor Grorce B. Mac, assisted by the noted Bare-back Rider, Georce H. Penpieton, on his Wonderful 
Disunion Steed, PEACEATANYPRICE. 
N. B. The beautiful creature, PeacEATANYPRICE, recently imported | from Europe, was sired by Joun Buxt, and dam’d by Amenica. 


‘FISK & HATCH. 
Bankers and Dealers in Government 


Securities. 
Mo. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


POLLAK & SON, 

ERSCHAUM MANUFACTURERS, 
622 Broadway, Near 4th St., N. Y., 

Wholesale and Retail. Pipes cut to 
rder and repaired. All goods war- 
anted genuine. Send stamp for Cir 
ala Pipes $8 to $100 each. 


AMERICA || 


M 











only enameled “ Turn-over” Collar made in met- 

f Send $1 06 for a “ Turn-over,” or 75 cents for a 

Choker.” to ©. H. WELLING, 94 Pine Street, New 
York, and receive it by return ni 


Davis Collamore & Co., 
479 Broadway. below Broome St. 


IMPORTERS OF FIxXE Cutna, WepGErwoop, PaRIan, &c., 
&. Encravev GLass to order in creat variety. 
CoLtornsr Stone Crm, Dimine = 


GOLD PENS. 


We will send to any address one of our large size, fine - 


quaiity, warrented Goid Pens and Silver-plated Extension | 
Cases, or silver Sbouy Holder and Morocco Case, for $1 50 
Pens repointed for 50 cents. Send stamp for circular 
AMERICAN GOLD PEN C0O., No. 200 Broadway, N. Y. 
- Wm. Knabe & Co., 
Manufacturers of 
GOLD MEDAL 


Grand and a Pianos, 
Batiimore, Md. 
Certificates of excellence from 
Chalberg, Gottechalk, Strakosch, G. Satter, 
and other leading artiste. 
Every instrument warranted for 
FIVE YEARS. 








DRY AND GROUND IN OIL 


in several drab shades. 
t 


Englizh and Gothie Cottages, Outbuildings, &c. 
® "ROBER ft REYNOLDS, Agent, No. ve eaiees Some. 


CARPET WARP. 
Tobacco Twine, 
‘Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


McClellan Voters! 


A large size Engraving (6x10), for framing, of Maz.- 
Grn. Guo. B. MoUcer.ay forwarded rree by mail to every 
voter in the army ntry, on receipt of address and 
two stamps % cover postage Address Chairmau Dis- 
tributing Committce, Office 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Gold Pens. if you want the best Pen ever used, 

to Jounson for circular of engravings, giving exact 

a : and m ices. Pens repainted | at Sie. each, by mail. 
gE. & OHNSON, Ma 


nufs , 15 Maiden Lane. 


EKendall’s ae 
For the Hair. 


Will surely prevent bair falling out. 
The best Hair Dressing in the market. 
For eale by all Druggises. 
Prepared oaly by 
WARING & CO., 
3 Dey Street, New w York. 


rRrtI 


UNIVE STATES 


SERVICE MAGAZINE 


CS 














Campaign Badges. 
Lincoln or McClellan. 
New designs. Neat and cheap. Samples sent for 15 or 25 
cents. Photegraph Albums, Photographs, &c., wholesale 
and retail. GEO. W. SOORNE, 60 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


American Watches. 


The high premium on gold, and the increased rate of 
duty on watches, have greatly enhanced the cost of those 
of foreign manufacture, and it is now impossible to pur- 
chase a good watch, of English or Swiss make, except at a 
very extravagant price. For the same cause, the cheap- 
est qualities of foreign make, the worthless ancres and 
Lepines which flood the country, have nearly risen to the 
price at \.hich the American Watch Company furnish 
their well-known “Wm. Ellery” watch—a watch of the 
most substantial manufacture, and an accurate and du- 
rabie time-keeper. 

Our higher-priced watches are relatively still cheaper. 
We have advanced the prices of our finer movements but 
about 2 per cent. since the war began, while foreign 
watches of the same grade cost three times their ante-war 
prices. 

Wholesale orders should be addressed to 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents for the Amgntoan Warton Co., 
182 Broadway, New York. 


PRESIDENT ‘AL 
Campaign Medals 


Of every description now ready in Pin and Medal. Trade 
orders solicited and prompt filled at Factory prices. 
Wholesale Depot Campaign Medal Co.,436 Svenduay. » N.Y. 











Vineland Lands. To all Wanting 

Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful cli- 
mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, producing large crops, which can now be seen grow- 
ing. Ten, twenty, and fifty acre tracts, at from $25 to 
$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business 
openings for manufactories and others. Churches, schools, 
and good society. It is now the most improving piace 
Kast or West. Hundreds are settling and building. ‘The 
beauty with whic, he place is laid out is uneu 
Letters answered. Papers giving full ioformation will be 
sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post- 
Office, Cumberland County, New Jersey. 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of the Tribune: ** It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition 
Jor pleasant farming that we know of this side of the 
Western prairies. 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Prinv-d directions for Self-Measurement, list of price, 
and drawings of different styles of Shirts and Collars seat 








* free everywhere. 


French Flannel Overshirts. 


Cut 38 inches — $475 and $5 00 each. Sent by 
mail on receipt of the Cash and 63 cents postage each 
shirt. 





ENAMELED WHITE, 
Having the appearance and comfort of linen, have been 
worn in’ England for the last two years in preference to 


any other eo!lar, as they are readily cleaned in one min- 
ute with a sponge. 
To oe Men and Travellers they are invaluable. 
Price 75 cta. each; sent by post to any part of the Union 
on the receipt of 90 cents. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Acrnts Wantep in every Town in the Union. 


S.W.H. WARD 387 a N. Y. 


cbRe Fauss lenges the roy to 
equal it in a ne reas wa euri -- 





HERNIA, oF 


Sasa agama ena ae 


ry Show ‘Your ¢ Colors! 


CAMPAIGN BADGES, 
CAMPAIGN BADGES. 


Wholesale Head-Quarters, 
B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, New York. 


I manufacture over 40 different varieties, with the like- 
nesses of all the candidates. I will eend an assorted pack- 
age, just right for the trade, on the receipt of $25. This 
is done to save time. Any one so ordering can have the 
privilege of exchanging any thing eent for any other style 
of Badges. I will send ap assortment of samples on re- 
ceipt of $5. One sample 25 cents for either of the candi- 
dates, Agents wanted eve ry where. 


MASON & HAMLIN 











The manufacturers respectfully announce that, having 
| now completed their new fac.ory, they hope to be able to 

execute promptly all future orders for these celebrated in- 
struments. Wareroon.s in New York, No. T Mercer Street. 
| 
| 


Davis Pain Killer. 
Gewts,— The confidence I 
have in Perry Davis’ Pain Kill- 
Ler, as a remedy for Coughs, 
Colds, Burns, Sprains, and Rheu- 
matisem, for the cure of which I 
/ have successfully used it, in- 
duces me rome Pn to recom- 
mend its virtues to others, A 
few months ago I had recourse 
to it to destroy a felon: alth 








AVE YOU SEEN THE 
BEAUTIFUL CAMPAIGN BADGE 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK, 14 CHAMBERS STREET? 

The American Eagle is perched upon the Star-Spangied 
Banner, in red, white, and Blue, to which is attached a 
beautiful vignette, inclosing a eplendid life-like 

MELAINOTYPE PORTRAIT 
OF THE CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 





Address B. W HITCHCOCK, 
14 Chambers Street, New York. 
A Fine Watch Free. 
$15 PerDay, $15 


Made easy by every Agent who sells our Great, New, and 
Wonderful Extra Mammoth Pues Stationrxy Pack- 





large quantities of fine as Paper, 
EB Pens, Pencils, Pen-Holders, Blotters, Engrap- 
ings, Paris Fashion Plates, Designs for Needle- 


ery boly buys them. Salesimmense. The writing paper 
alone in one Package can not be bought separate for the 
price the whole Package is sold for. A splendid Gold or 
Silver lunting-Case Leven Warcu presented rRus to ev- 
ery one who acts as ouragent. Sole rights for towns given 
free. New and beautiful Campaign and 
Breast-Pins, Badges, Medals, &c., just out. Agents and 

the trade supplied low. ong ae bese Gente 
for the Fall Trade, tai induce. 
ments, Free. 8. C. RIC KARDS. « ce. 102 Nassau St., 
N. Y.—the old, original, and largest Package House in 
the world. 


$8 warcn. $10 


A Beactirut Exeravep Gotp PLatep Waten, Double 
Case, Lever, Cap, small size, white enameled dial, cut 
hands, “* English Movements,” and correct time-keeper, 
with an accurate “ Miniature Calendar,” indicating the 
“ Day of the Week, Month, &c.," in back case. 

A single one sent free by mail in meat case, wITH a 
BEAUTIFUL VEST CHAIN, for only $10. 

A neat Sttver Waton, same as above, with “* Minia/ure 
Calendar,” &c., specially adapted to the Ammy. Sent free 
by mail, for only $8. 
BRITISH ARMY OFFICERS’ WATCH, 

A Srogm, Heat, and Tuwe Lxpicator, 

With Thermometer, Compass, and Calendar improve- 
ment, indicating day of the month, week, hour, minute, and 
second, a valuable guide to the Soldier, Sailor, or Travel- 
ler, in Solid Gold Composite, Double Hunting, Magic 
Spring Cases, engraved or plain, Jeweled, English Action. 
Warranted. In Moroceo case, with Key, &c., complete. 
Price. single one by mail, only $25. 

Address CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Sole Importers, 38 


& 40 Ann Street, New York. 
Presidential 


Campaign 
PIN 

Of McClellan and Pen- 
dieton; also of Lincoln 
and Johnson. Newest 
and best thing out. 
Campaign Medals and 
Pins in great variety 
Manufactured and for 
sale by E. N. FOOTE & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. Agents 
wanted in every town and city. 18 samples sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 00. 

In those cases of scanty, re- 


tarded gro 
Toear eee de for 


nessee owamp Surub has been found to excite the Beard, 
Mustache, &c., to a fine and vigorous growth. (See Testi- 
monials.) The History anda small sample of this Balsam 


—" a OHN RAWLINS, S18 15 Broadway, N.Y. 
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I had never heard of its being used for that purpose, but 
having suffered intensely from a former one, and having 
no other remedy at hand, I applied the Pain Killer freely 
for about fifteen minutes at evening, and repeated the ap- 
jeation very briefly the next morning, which entirely 
| me eel the felon, and i my in the 
utility of the remed 
Yours truly, 
Mi 





! da W. CURTIS, Romeo, Mich., 
of the Wesleyan ‘Methodist Church. 








turn-over style is Tuz ONLY COL- 
Lam MADE having the patented 
Patent 

Molded those puckers which in all oth- 
‘ er turn-down collars so chafe 

BE 
HATCH. JOHNSON & CO.,81 Devonshire 

St. Boston. 

322 Pennsylvania Av. Wash'n; Leavitt & 7 

Fifth and Vine St«., Cincinnati; J. Von Borries & Go., 


“he only collars shaped to fit 

space for the cravat, rendering 

VERY 

C 0 ll ar SS COLLAR is stamped “ Gray's 
J. 8. Lowrey & Co., 37 Warren St., New York: Van 
434 Main St., Louisville ; A. Frankenthal & Bro. 6 No. Main 


; the neck with a perfect curve, 
G Lie — free from angles or breaks. The 
the surface next the neck 
fectly smooth and free 
= by all retail dealers in men's 
furnishing goods. The trade supplied by 
Deusen, Boehmer & Co., 627 Chestnut St., Phila. ; 4 
Bros., 23 Hanover St., Baltimore ; Wall, Stephens & Co. 
&t., St. Louis; Bradford Bros., Milwaukee; Weed, Wit- 
ters & Co, 7 to 13 Tchoupisoulas St., N. O. 





EMOREST'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, and Mme. 

Demonest’s Mreror or Fasaions, contain exiracr- 
dinary novelties, and combine the most useful Magazine 
ever issued. 


nS Candidates! 


A splendid colored 





postage. Address Dr. W. 





“One of Many.” 


A Soldier's letter to Professor Holloway. The follow’ 


many hundreds of genuine let- 
Foti. States y 
for the sale of Holloway’s Medicines, 80 Maiden . 
CHATTANOOGA, 
January 31st, 1964. 
Professor Holloway, Sir—I have used a few Boxes of 
our excellent and now I send money for two boxes. 
if the sum is not required amount, send me one box, 
and let me know what is the required sum. I think if 
some of your circulars, &c., were here, there would be 8 
8 See Bo Ses eee, © see Se Se. The 
Army doctors are ee the world. 
lam v ae lt 
_ T. MULCREAN, 


2d Minn. Vols., 8d Division 14th 





500 rimes. — 
erywhere for Cents, on Turre ror $ 
Address F. C. BOWEN, Box 220, ESO ue 


Wheeler & Wilson's Highest Premium 








Sewing Machines, 625 Broadway. 





Ivory Jewelry. 


fully engraved with orth we $5 per 
mail on receipt uf price. se ag = py nerd a Ivory 
“1 ~€ Ivory Initial Buttons, pO nee Initial But- 
tons, $1 50. wx M. WELLING, ; Enters XN, ¥. 


J] 





